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By ERNEST W. CLEMENT 


JAPAN is very sensitive to the general 
world movements. In the period of over 
two centuries of seclusion, with its two 
phases of inclusion of the Japanese within 
their own isles and exclusion of foreigners 
except a few Chinese and Hollanders) 
from the sacred soil, the Japanese leaders 
were not entirely ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, for they were given considerable in- 
formation by the Dutch. But, in general, 
Japan was asleep and did not feel concern 
over the affairs of the outside world. She 
was self-sufficient and insensible to the 
progress of Western nations in civilization. 

Now only seventy-five years have elapsed 
since Japan’s first treaty of peace and 
amity (with the United States) in 1854, 
and only three score years and ten have 
passed sinee the first treaty of trade and 
commerce (also with the United States) 
went into effect in 1859, and the first mer- 
chants and missionaries entered Japan with 
their material and spiritual imports. The 
Land of the Rising Sun has been, during 
these years, marching more and more in 
step with the ‘‘civilized’’ nations of the 
world; and she has attained a position 
among the ‘‘great powers.’’ The story of 
her metamorphosis from a feudal-imperial- 
istic country to a constitutional-imperial- 
istic nation has been frequently related. 

The metamorphosis in education has been 
remarkable; in some respects, it has been 


slow, on account of either the conservatism 
of the officials or the power of feudal sur- 
vivals, but in many respects it has been 
rapid and revolutionary. The educational 
system of Japan is first class, as a system, 
but it is too much of a system; it is too 
rigid, it is bound by red tape, and it tends 
to produce a standardized uniformity of 
mind. It is, therefore, encouraging to note 
that there is a strong trend away from cut- 
and-dried forms toward more liberal ideas. 
In the olden days of feudalism, education 
was rather restricted, aristocratic, for the 
select few ; now it is open to all, democratic, 
for hoi pollo. 

In Japan, education is compulsory for 
the first six years of the elementary school, 
the full course of which extends over eight 
years, and there is a movement to make 
the compulsory law cover the whole course. 
It must be acknowledged that there are 
ways to evade the law, particularly through 
the necessities of wage-earning. But, as 
the restrictions of the new factory regula- 
tions are more rigidly enforced and oppor- 
tunities for study in night sehools are in- 
ereased, such evasions will be considerably 
lessened. At any rate, the trend is toward 
universal free primary education and a 
more wide-spread diffusion of secondary 
and higher learning. The need of voca- 
tional courses, of technological training, of 
professional institutions is also recognized. 
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Another phase of the movement for ex- 
tending educational advantages is seen in 
the effort to shorten the course of study 
from the primary school, through the mid- 
dle school, the higher school and the uni- 
versity. One year, however, was all that 
could be eliminated in the secondary 
schools. One effect of that is, of course, 
that the student enters upon his college or 
university course that is to fit him for his 
profession with so much less preparation. 
Whether that is really a serious handicap 
or not remains to be seen, for the revised 
course has not yet had a fair trial. 

One great obstacle to proper education 
in Japan has been, and still is, the fact 
that the curriculum is overcrowded. Mod- 
ern Western branches of learning (which 
have come to be a necessity) were super- 
imposed upon the former Sino-Japanese 
course of study (which can not be elimi- 
nated). It is quite a common thing for a 
pupil to have about thirty hours, more or 
less, of work with a teacher in his regular 
schedule. It is true that, in some cases, 
previous preparation is unnecessary, but, 
in general, the student can not make proper 
preparation ; so that work which should be 
done by the pupil in his study has to be 
done with the instructor in the classroom. 
The latter, therefore, may not be entirely 
to blame if he resorts to the lecture system, 
because in that way he can cover more 
ground and furnish more of the informa- 
tion that he is supposed to impart on a 
given subject in a given time. The present 
trend, however, is in the direction of so 
revising the curriculum that the student 
has the opportunity of thinking for himself 
rather than merely copying in a note-book. 
The trend is away from the dissipation of 
mental strength over many differing 
branches toward concentration of intellec- 
tual power upon fewer subjects. It is now 
realized that the old method breeds super- 
ficiality and conceit, and it is purposed to 
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encourage new methods that will develop 
real mastery and laudable self-confidence 

The Japanese are handicapped by , 
superabundance of script. They have two 
kinds of kana, with variations, to repre. 
sent their syllabary of theoretically fifty 
sounds. Those kana (borrowed names’ 
were derived from China, by either taking 
a part, or making a contraction, of certain 
Chinese ideographs. 

In fact, another borrowing from the (hi- 
nese was that of the ideographs themselves. 
which form the main part of Japanese 
writing, with the syllabic kana used as 
connectives, grammatical endings and ag. 
glutinative particles, or at the side of the 
ideographs to make their meaning clear. 
There is also a variety of pronunciation o! 
many ideographs; this is due to several 
causes. The use of those ideographs is an 
advantage in relations with the Chinese 
because the two peoples, even if they can 
not talk to each other, are able to communi- 
cate by means of the ideographs. 

There are frequent attempts to free the 
Japanese written language from its thrall- 
dom to the cumbersome ideographs. The 
use of kana only does not meet with much 
favor, as it is considered that such a step 
does not go far enough. A more far-reach- 
ing reform would be the adoption of Roman 
letters (Romaji). This meets practical 
difficulties, which, however, are not abso- 
lutely insurmountable, and it is increasing 
in its influence. As a matter of fact, 
Roman letters are already in extensive use 

Here is an interesting point. The ideo- 
graphs and kana are written vertically 
from right to left; the Roman letters are 
written horizontally from left to right. 
But it is now a very common practice to 
write the kana and ideographs also horizon- 
tally from left to right, especially when 
they are used with foreign words or Japa- 
nese words written in Roman letters. 
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Another problem in connection with the 
rigid system and the tyranny of its red 
tape is the tremendous emphasis placed 
upon examinations, especially entrance and 
final examinations. The proportion of can- 
didates that can be admitted to higher 
schools averages about 20 per cent. of the 
applicants who take the examinations, and 
in the ease of certain favored schools it falls 
as low as about 12 per cent. Some students 
will try two or three times to gain admis- 
sion into one of those institutions. Inas- 
much as a fee of five yen ($2.50) is charged 
each applicant, the competitive entrance 
examinations are a.source of large income 
to the government but a heavy drain upon 
the poor students. And some try examina- 
tions for two or more schools. 

The tyranny of the examination system 
puts cramming at a premium; also the 
memoriter methods of study that have been 
inherited from the old system encourage 
cramming. Just before and during ex- 
amination week, students sit up late at 
night in arduous study, and come blear- 
eyed and fatigued to the examination. 
Some of them have neglected thei daily 
work and must make up for that deficiency. 
It is no wonder that many of them suffer 
in health, even to a complete breakdown, 
and that a few commit suicide because they 
have disgraced the family name by failure. 
There is, however, an earnest effort by edu- 
cators to find some better method, more in 
accord with the present trend. 

Another very interesting phase of the 
present trend in education in Japan is the 
popularity of the study of foreign lan- 
guages. The first in importance is English ; 
the second is German, which is first in 
medicine; the third is French, and the 
fourth is probably Russian. In Old Japan, 
it was a crime to study any one of those 
languages, or even Dutch; in New Japan, 
it is a misfortune not to know English or 
Some other European language. It is true 
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that the knowledge of English or other for- 
eign language is literary rather than lin- 
guistic ; it is for the eye rather than for the 
tongue. English, for example, is studied 
not so much for conversational powers as 
for ability to read the written word. 

Moreover, English words have been ab- 
sorbed by the wholesale into the Japanese 
language, with a pronunciation adapted to 
the Japanese tongue! Professor Sanki 
Ichikawa, of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, has published the result of his inves- 
tigations concerning ‘‘English Influence 
upon Japanese.’’ The scope of that influ- 
ence is clearly indicated by his thirteen 
headings, which follow: Food and Drink, 
Clothing and Toilet, Dwellings and Build- 
ing, Sports and Games, School Life, Polit- 
ical and Social, Family and Religion, Lit- 
erature and Art, Science, Mechanics and 
Engineering, Commerce and Finance, Nau- 
tical, and Miscellaneous. 

It is well to give attention to the trend 
in the development of female education, 
which is one of the most significant points 
in the progress of New Japan. The chief 
pioneers in that line were the Christian 
mission schools for girls, which gave a great 
impetus to the cause of female education. 
Now there are also many private and pub- 
lie non-Christian schools for girls. It is 
important to note also that the Japanese 
girl student is proficient in athletics and 
is gaining that proverbial ‘‘sound mind in 
a sound body.’’ She is also winning hon- 
ors in essay-writing, even oratory, in com- 
petition with male students. The prospects 
for the rising generation of girls are very 
bright. With the better educational privi- 
leges, they are finding wider opportunities 
for profitable employment. 

In this connection, we should take notice 
of coeducation. It prevails in the elemen- 
tary schools, except when a division has to 
be made on account of the large size of a 
class ; then the boys and girls are separated. 
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Thus the two sexes are in the same school, 
often in the same room, but not always in 
the same class. Above that grade, there 
has been no coeducation until recently. 
First, young ladies were admitted to higher 
institutions of learning only as ‘‘hearers 
of the word’’; they were given no credits. 
But, within the past few years, some five 
or six colleges and universities have re- 
ceived a limited number of female students 
and have granted degrees to some. In one 
such institution (Buddhist), young ladies 
were admitted to classrooms with young 
men, but prohibited from having social re- 
lations! 

Another very significant phase in the 
trend of education in Japan is the emphasis 
put upon athletics. There were sports in 
the old life, but they did not affect the 
whole people. Fencing and archery and 
jiu-jitsu (judo) were important elements 
and are continuing to be quite popular, 
but were (and are) rather limited, aristo- 
cratic, in their scope. Wrestling (sumo) 
was, perhaps, the most popular and drew 
large crowds, as it does yet; but it seems to 
be declining. The Japan Times of January 
10, 1929, in an editorial on ‘‘The Waning 
Sumo,’’ said: ‘‘The sumo, in keeping with 
its feudalistic make-up, is hardly in touch 
with the rapid tempo of modern times.’’ 

The present most popular and most effec- 
tive sports are almost all what may be 
called ‘‘ Western,’’ such as running, jump- 
ing, rowing, swimming, tennis, basket-ball, 
football, baseball, ete. Track meets, tennis 
tournaments, baseball series, rowing races 
and such like are very common events in 
the life of Young Japan. The ‘‘outer gar- 
den’’ of the new Meiji Shrine in Tokyo is 
to have an immense sports park, to cost 
about $1,500,000. 

The popularity of athletics sometimes in- 
terferes with the scholastic work. But, on 
the literary side, it has created a new 
vocabulary, oceasionally of Japanese words 
formed by translation, but more commonly 
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of English words adopted wholesale into 
the Japanese language. ‘‘Believe it or 
not,’’ Professor Ichikawa, already men. 
tioned, lists over two hundred such words 
under ‘‘Sports and Games.’’ 

The real national game of Japan is base- 
ball. In the streets of a large city or 
small town or in country districts, one may 
see boys (and even girls) with bat (stick 
and ball calling out ‘‘ wan sutoraiki,’’ ‘‘tsy 
baru,’’ ‘‘outo.’’ Every school in the land 
has its team or teams, and _ interschoo] 
matches and intercollegiate matches are 
held frequently. 

Special mention should be made of what 
athletics has done for the Japanese gir! stu- 
dent, who is now strong, healthy and vig- 
orous. And, paradox of paradoxes, a 
Japanese girl, Miss Hitomi, holds three 
world records. 

One great educational value of Western 
athletics has been the development of the 
spirit of sportsmanship, for Japanese stu- 
dents are learning not only how to win but 
also how to lose. 

It may be difficult to estimate, but it is 
surely a crime to omit to mention, the value 
of athletics in the maintenance of good- 
will and real internationalism. The ex- 
change college baseball teams between 
Japan and the United States, the Japanese 
tennis teams that compete with those of 
other nations, the Japanese athletes who 
participate in the Olympic Games, are un- 
official, non-political ministers and ambas- 
sadors who are helping, in no small degree, 
to maintain friendly relations between 
Japan and the rest of the world. The 
same thing may be affirmed of the small 
number of American students who go to 
Japan for study and the large number of 
Japanese students (male and female) who 
go abroad, to America or Europe, for edu- 
cational purposes. 

In the early days of the new modern 
institutions in Japan, when thorough or- 
ganization was important, it was inevitable 


a 
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that a powerful bureaucracy should de- 


velop. And, in spite of the general idea 
of liberalism, there lingered also a spirit 
f conservatism which often checked prog- 
ress. Inasmuch as the Japanese imperial 
vovernment is paternalistic, centripetal, it 
is perhaps not strange that the bureaucrats 
were able to keep things under the central 
control. The efforts made at the end of the 
last century to bring mission schools under 
closer supervision and to limit religious 
instruction therein, and the bills recently 
introdueed into the Imperial Diet (so far 
in vain) to put sects, churches and other 
religious bodies under official supervision, 
are excellent illustrations of the centraliz- 
ing tendency. During the past forty years 
of which the writer had direct knowl- 
edge), there were times when it seemed as 
if the Department of Education was the 
most bureaucratic and conservative. But 
recently it has become vastly more liberal 
towards Christian schools, in fact, in its 
general policy. 

One obstacle to the cause of education in 
Japan is the official attitude toward free- 
dom of thought and its expression by stu- 
dents. There is no need to discuss the 
matter here at length; it will be sufficient 
to present only two or three points. There 
is on the part of the constituted authorities 
a fear of socialism, particularly of com- 
munism and bolshevism. There may have 
been, there may be, good reasons for such 
anxiety, but the attempted control of 
‘dangerous thought’’ has sometimes gone 
beyond reason, even to ludicrous extremes. 
An overzealous, ignorant policeman is said 
to have confiseated a book entitled ‘‘ Social 
Instincts of Animals’?! The high-brow 
Phi Beta Kappa Association of Japan, with 
its eryptie Greek name, fell under the sus- 
picion of the Metropolitan Police Office of 
Tokyo! An American teacher in a Tokyo 
school for girls writes as follows: 


( 


This year is a very difficult one to work with 
students, since the government is hard on the track 
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of what it terms ‘‘dangerous thoughts,’’ and many 
very fine students have been severely treated this 
winter in order to intimidate others. We have had 
six girls from our school who have been arrested 
and grilled and made to feel like culprits. How- 
ever, that is the price of freedom of thought, and 
these young people know it. 

Another remarkable phase of our subject 
is the definite trend in the evolution of the 
private school in Japan. Along that line, 
things are moving there in just the oppo- 
site way from which they are moving in 
the United States. In this country, a sig- 
nificant phase in the educational trend has 
been the wonderful growth, upward and 
onward, of the state institutions of learn- 
ing. When the writer looks back forty 
years, he can almost count on his two hands 
the state universities that were outstanding 
institutions, superior or equal to many 
private colleges or universities. Now, by 
various means, in different ways (which 
the reader will understand better than the 
writer, who has lived abroad so long), the 
state universities that have attained the 
highest rank are very numerous. They 
have become powerful factors in the devel- 
opment of the states in which they are lo- 
eated and from which they draw a large 
number of their students. But they are 
not limited, each to its own state, in their 
influence ; they have a nation-wide, a world- 


‘wide fame and attract students from all 


quarters of the globe. 

In Japan, forty years ago, the govern- 
ment institutions were supreme. There 
were, it is true, many excellent mission 
schools for both boys and girls, but they 
labored under various handicaps. At that 
time, the thumbs were sufficient to count 
the private higher institutions, which were 
Keio-gijiku and Waseda in Tokyo. The 
former was assuming a position that war- 
ranted its being recognized as a real uni- 
versity; the latter had been open only a 
few years, but in time was also granted 
university rank. From the beginning of 
this century other private institutions made 
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rapid progress, and all fought to obtain 
the special privileges which had been lim- 
ited to official institutions. Those privi- 
leges included, for example, postponement 
of conscription during the periods of sec- 
ondary and higher education, and eligibil- 
ity to the examinations for entrance into 
the civil service. 

Another privilege deserves special men- 
tion: the right of conferring doctor’s de- 
grees. It was formerly limited to imperial 
universities, but it is now permitted to the 
presidents of all government, public and 
private universities, with the approval of 
the minister of education. 

The new university regulations went into 
effect a decade ago (April 1, 1919); they 
granted to private institutions an equal 
status with government institutions. Of 
course, the private schools must meet cer- 
tain conditions, of which the most impor- 
tant are the following: (1) an amount of 
money (100,000 yen, or $50,000, for each 
‘*eollege’’) must be deposited with the gov- 
ernment; (2) of the members of the fac- 
ulty, more than one half must be exclu- 
sively connected with the institution. 
(Many teachers, for pecuniary reasons, 
have divided their time and strength among 
too many institutions.) The result is that 
over thirty prefectural, public and private 


schools have been admitted to university’ 


status; and other institutions are making 
efforts to have their rank similarly raised. 

Another significant trend of education 
in Japan is the growing influence of private 
schools that are really developed around the 
personality of an individual. There is the 
Seijo Gakuen, of the late Dr. Sawayanagi, 
with the Dalton plan and other new meth- 
ods in operation; there is the English Nor- 
mal College which was built up by the 
efforts of the late Miss Umé Tsuda, one of 
the first Japanese girls sent abroad (in 
1871) for study, and which is engaged in 
a drive here and in Japan for an endow- 
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ment fund. There is Mrs. Hani’s ‘‘Jiyy 
Gakuen,’’ which runs along freer, practica| 
lines. And now Miss Michi Kawai, for- 
merly a Y. W. C. A. secretary, is starting 
a school which emphasizes the industria] 
element, to give training in self-support. 
Such really private, personal schools are 
made possible by the more liberal policy 
in education. 

One more interesting phase is the widen- 
ing popularity and influence of schools for 
the education of foreign children in Japan, 
such as the American School in Tokyo, the 
Canadian Academy in Kobe and the Inter- 
national School in Yokohama. They were 
established primarily for the sake of the 
foreign children, but they have gradually 
admitted larger and larger numbers of 
Japanese children. They are really inter- 
national institutions that develop a truly 
cosmopolitan spirit and are safely demo- 
cratic in their influence. Such schools are 
first-class investments in good-will. 

On the other hand, there have been a few 
cases of American children, either by neces- 
sity or by choice, attending Japanese 
schools, with similar broadening results. 

Only a few words remain to be said. It 
must be evident to all who have read thus 
far that a summary is not difficult. That 
is to say, the general trend of education in 
Japan is in one and the same direction. 
The present effort is toward the ideal of 
removing restrictions and canceling special 
privileges that make for bureaucratic 
monopoly. The purpose is to throw open 
educational opportunities so far as possible 
on equal terms. There are, it is.true, cir- 
cumstances and conditions that tend to 
make the ideal difficult of immediate reali- 
zation. But those obstacles are gradually 
disappearing, so that the future is by no 
means dark. We may, therefore, fairly 
conclude that the general trend of educa- 
tion in Japan, as of society and pulitics, is 
democratic. 
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WHAT IS A TEACHERS COLLEGE? 


By President C. L. PHELPS 
CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SANTA BARBARA 


Wuat is a teachers college? The question 
may sound presumptuous, since the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges now numbers 
in its membership nearly two hundred stand- 
ardized institutions. But if one reads the stand- 
ards of this association and comprehends the 
sjenificanee of all the subdivisions of classifica- 
tions, together with the list of exceptions and 
deficiencies which are permitted, he is forced to 
the conclusion that the standards were written 
in such a way as to include in some way or 
other practically all the teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the country. He will find also that 
not all the institutions included in the associa- 
tion are classed as teachers colleges and that 
not all of them so classified bear the name. The 
issociation represents a nation-wide effort to 
secure unity of purpose—an attempt to crystal- 
ize the development of the colleges along cer- 
tain lines. Onee in the organization on any 
kind of basis an institution is forced to develop 
along the lines laid down by the standardizing 
committee of the association or to assert its in- 
dependence at the risk of loss of prestige and 
standing in the organization. 

Such is the general situation in brief. Now 
let us examine somewhat in detail. In the first 
place, most of the teachers colleges belonging 
to the American Association are colleges by 
virtue of recent legislation. Before that most 
of them were two-year institutions with more 
or less irregular entrance requirements giving 
specific training for certification of teachers in 
the states in which they were located. In most 
eases the legislation authorizing a four-year 
course and the conferring of a degree did not 
change the certification requirements for teach- 
ers in the state. Consequently what was done 
in effect was to authorize two-year institutions 


to superimpose two more years of work on the 
two already required for certification of teach- 
ers. Teachers in the field could then take the 
other half of their college education in the same 
institution from which they had once completed 
the full course and receive a college degree. 
This procedure has the strong merit of stimulat- 


ing teachers with limited training to continue 
their education. But from the standpoint of 
college organization it presents the anomaly, 
new in the history of college education, of a 
bifureated curriculum in which the essentials 
of what is usually known as upper division 
work must be completed in the first two years in 
order to fulfil certification requirements, and 
the broadly cultural courses which should con- 
stitute the background for professional train- 
ing must be taken, if at all, in the added two 
years. This arrangement constitutes from the 
standpoint of college organization inversion of 
the worst order. It should have no defenders 
except from the standpoint of necessity. The 
fact is, however, that most of the teachers col- 
leges of America serve states in which not more 
than two years beyond graduation from high 
school are required for a teacher’s certificate. 
In all such states the four-year curriculum is 
necessarily in two parts and presents an in 
verted arrangement of courses. The states 
which require three or four years for certifica- 
tion are not troubled with the problem of cur- 
riculum inversion, but can organize a college 
course for teachers with due regard for cul- 
tural background, sequence and professional 
training. In only a few states, however, are 
the three- and four-year requirements for cer- 
tification of elementary school teachers in effect. 
It may be expected, therefore, that a bifurcated 
course with inverted arrangement will consti- 
tute the typical teachers college curriculum until 
teacher-training requirements in the majority 
of states are raised to at least three years. 
But bifureation and inversion are not the only 
matters to be considered in trying to answer the 
question as to what constitutes a teachers col- 
lege. The variety of ideas as to how to do the 
best job in preparing a teacher for her work 
in four years is a most important consideration 
in answering the question. On this point opin- 
ions and practices vary greatly. There are at 
least five important points of view which have 
their advocates and must therefore be given con- 
sideration. They may be stated as follows: 
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1. Selection of material specifically chosen 
for its appropriateness and immediate useful- 
ness in the particular field of teaching for which 
the student is preparing.—For example, if the 
student expects to teach in the kindergarten- 
primary field a careful job analysis of the duties 
of a kindergarten-primary teacher indicates the 
courses to be pursued throughout the college 
course of such a student. The same is true in 
other fields. Preparation for teaching in any 
administrative unit of the educational field is 
sharply distinguished throughout by the courses 
taken from any other unit, while the other units 
in turn have a like exclusiveness in the selection 
of courses. 

2. Selection of subject-matter from the point 
of view that teaching in the different administra- 
tive units is marked more by likeness than dif- 
ferences.—Followers of this belief select a core 
of similar material for the fulfilment of the 
greater part of the requirements of the college 
course. In other words, the greater part of 
college curricula are alike for all students re- 
gardless of the unit in which they expect to 
teach. Differentiations are included in the dif- 
ferent fields to the extent that differences in 
requirements for proper preparation are recog- 
nized. There are indications, however, that 
school executives who employ the graduates of 
the teachers colleges are not entirely in accord 
as to the necessary differentiations where a core 
curriculum is used as a basis for training. 

3. Presentation in the classroom of the teach- 
ers college of all subject-matter from the 
standpoint of the effective teaching of children. 
—This is known as professionalization of sub- 
ject-matter. It presupposes familiarity of the 
college teacher with procedure in the training 
school and the use of the children for demon- 
stration purposes. It represents a plan of 
college teaching which combines in all cases 
subject-matter and methods of teaching and 
requires that all teachers college instructors 
should be adept both in subject-matter and 
teaching methods. 

4. The organization of subject-matter of a 
four-year teachers college program both as to 
selection and arrangement on a plan similar to 
that followed by such recognized professions as 
law, medicine and engineering.—Subject-matter 
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for the lower division is selected and given for 
the primary purpose of opening up fields of 
knowledge necessary as cultural and background 
preparation for professional training which js 
reserved mainly for the upper division, Selec 
tion and sequence are intended to be such as t 
develop satisfactory range and scholarship as 
a basis for professional training. Such a pian 
ean be followed only in four-year curricula. 
has no place and can not be made effective jy 
bifureated curricula previously referred to. 
5. Teacher-training and liberal arts organiza 
tions side by side, and to some extent inter. 
changeable, in the same college.—The idea here 
is to train teachers along with other students 
who have different objectives. The inclusion of 
such liberal arts work is justified on the ground 
that young people going into the teaching pro 
fession need contact and competition with stu- 
dents in other fields. It is intended to be a 
safeguard against inferiority complexes by mak 
ing it necessary for students intending to be 
teachers to stand on an equal footing with stu 
dents having other objectives than teaching 
The organization of subject-matter, especially 
in the lower division, follows that indicated in 
number 4 of this list of types of organization 
and procedure. This combination is found only 
in the fully developed four-year colleges. 
Accrediting agencies are not being as helpful 
in the development of teachers colleges as might 
be expected. They have the merit of having 
certain requirements that must be met for mem 
bership. But in the case of the one which is 
intended to be inclusive enough to take in all 
teacher-training institutions there are many ¢x- 
ceptions, sc that membership does not insure 
similarity. Then there are enough other such 
agencies so that institutions are able to choose 
the one to which they are best adapted or which 
they like best. At the present time, according 
to the latest report on accredited higher institu 
tions, teachers colleges are found on the ap- 
proved lists of four accrediting agencies 4 
follows: (1) the Association of Colleges and 
Seeondary Schools of the Southern States 
(teacher-training section); (2) the North Cen 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (both in the liberal arts list and in the 
list of institutions “primarily for the training 
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¢ teachers’); (3) the Northwest Association 
Secondary and Higher Schools; (4) the 
merican Association of Teachers Colleges 
three main divisions with subelassifications and 


oe 


exct ptions). 

There is also in process of development a 
new ageney for bona fide four-year teachers 
lezes Whose curricula are organized on a 
traight lower- and upper-division plan without 
nversion and without certification rights from 

» Jower division. 
institutions which can meet such stand- 
ards. These colleges do not wish to be classified 
ne with liberal arts colleges as some teachers 
colleges have been in one accrediting agency, 
and they are entitled to a separate classification 
from other teachers colleges whose students in 


There are now a dozen or 


more 


the main are pursuing a junior college profes- 
sional course, taking their diploma at the end 
two years and entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

[he foregoing indicates the range and number 
of acerediting agencies in which teachers col- 
leges now have membership as well as the lack 
of satisfactory accrediting facilities for certain 
other institutions. The array is rather startling. 
Reference has been made to another organiza- 
tion which is in process of formation. When 
t is completed it may be expected that certain 
teachers colleges will seek membership in it. 
The influence which will be exerted and the ends 
which will be attained by these various organi- 
zations are problems of the future. 
colleges are new, alert, very active and very 
They are not only seeking member- 
slip in reputable college organizations but they 
are equally concerned about expressing their 
own individuality and developing their own dif- 
terentiations to meet the needs of their respec- 
Existing accrediting agencies are 
not very satisfactory for these purposes. Con- 
sequently we may expect the development of 
other organizations to satisfy new needs as 


Teachers 


sensitive, 


live states, 
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variations in types of institutions increase. As 
this process goes on the probabilities are that 
the answer to the question—what is a teachers 
college ?—will become increasingly difficult to 
formulate, unless existing accrediting agencies 
‘an be induced to make more careful studies of 
the standards and needs of the institutions they 
are accrediting. 
tions, there is not much likelihood of their 


According to present indica- 


doing so. 

The two most recent annual meetings of the 
chief agency for the accrediting of teachers 
colleges made practically no effort to face the 
present situation. The meeting two years ago 
reviewed the progress made in teacher training 
in the past twenty years, and the most recent 
one projected itself to the date of 1950 with 
every paper centered on speculation as to what 
teachers colleges will be doing twenty-one years 
from now. Not more than one or two of the 
problems here indicated were treated or even 
touched upon. Satisfactory developments are 
not likely to be promoted by such neglect of 
fundamental and and 


unity of thought, purpose and organization of 


immediate problems, 
teachers colleges under such conditions can not 
be expected. 

This article will have to end without offering 
a satisfactory answer to the question with which 
it started for the reason that there is as yet no 
satisfactory answer. The best that can be done 
is to state the obvious conclusion that at present 
a teachers college in this country is a loosely 
defined institution of college grade having cur- 
ricula two, three or four years in length for the 
purpose of training teachers to meet certifica- 
tion requirements according to its own state 
standards, and carrying degree courses ap- 
proved by its own state agencies but varying in 
organization of subject-matter in different in 
stitutions from complete inversion to carefully 
worked out sequential order according to gen 
erally recognized college standards. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ROUMANIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
THE JUGO-SLAVIAN GOVERNMENT 
A special correspondent of The Christian Sci- 

ence Monitor writes from Bucharest that the 





recent order given by the Jugo-Slavian Govern- 
ment, as reported from the Roumanian frontier, 
that all Jugo-Slavian children 
origin ) 
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school in Roumania be recalled renews a serious 
and important question concerning the Balkan 
States. Both Jugo-Slavia and Albania, in re- 
cent times, have closed all Roumanian schools 
within their borders, and in addition Jugo- 
Slavia appears to be going a step further by 
forbidding children to cross the border to study 
their mother tongue. According to documents 
found in the Ministry of Publie Instruction in 
Bucharest, it was following the splitting up of 


- the Turkish Empire at the close of the Balkan 


War in 1913 that successor states were to re- 
spect minority schools within their territory. 
Jugo-Slavia, Greece and Bulgaria, as well as 
Roumania, were signatories. 

The Turkish Empire had been rather liberal 
in permitting the establishment of minority 
schools throughout the Balkans over which she 
was master, and Roumania took advantage of 
the fact to multiply her institutions. The only 
formality necessary, according to the same docu- 
ments, to open a school on Turkish Territory 
following the year 1860 was for the heads of 
fifteen families of the same origin or national- 
ity and from the same town or community to 
sign a petition and present it to the Turkish 
authorities. 

In 1913, when the Turkish Empire was split, 
Roumania had, outside its own territory, a total 
of 128 schools, employing 245 teachers. These 
were divided among the successor states as fol- 
lows: Greece 44 schools and 97 teachers, Serbia 
34 schools and 101 teachers, Albania 17 schools 
and 31 teachers, Bulgaria 3 schools and 16 
teachers. 

To-day there is not one school in Jugo-Slavia 
nor in Albania, those governments having closed 
all. On the other hand, with slight changes, 
schools in Greece and Bulgaria exist, and both 
countries maintain institutions in Roumania for 
their own minority groups. 

The break between Roumania and Jugo-Slavia 
is said to be due to the nationalization policy 
followed by the latter, for Roumania has signi- 
fied her eager desire for a continuance of former 
reciprocity. The break in Albania appears to 
have been less accentuated, certain schools hav- 
ing disappeared during Italian predominance of 
recent years. And because of complications 
which followed the last of the Roumanian 
schools were closed in 1927. 
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For several years following the 1913 Treaty 
of Bucharest the number of schools in Greece 
increased but on account of the return of man, 
Macedonian-Roumanian colonies several were 
closed, so that to-day only thirty-two exist op 
Greek territory, distributed over twenty-seven 
communes and employing eighty-eight teachers 

In Bulgaria, on the other hand, the number 
since 1913 has been increased from three ¢; 
four and the number of teachers from sixteen to 
eighteen—all confined to two communes. 

The Roumanian Government up to the pres. 
ent has made no official statement as to what 
action will be taken to reopen the question with 
Jugo-Slavia and Albania, but it is giving seri- 
ous thought to the matter as those Roumanians 
in Jugo-Slavia continue their desperate peti- 
tions. 

THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two important changes in the regulations 
governing American Rhodes scholarships have 
been announced by Dr. Frank Aydelotte, presi 
dent of Swarthmore College and American se 
retary to the Rhodes trustees. 

Beginning with this year there will be eight 
districts of six states each, and the thirty-two 
scholarships assigned annually to the United 
States will be divided equally among the dis- 
tricts, making a quota of four for each group 

There will be a competition in every state 
every year. Each state committee of selection 
will nominate from the candidates applying t 
it the two best men to appear before the dis 
trict committee. The district committee will s 
lect from the twelve candidates nominated four 
who will represent their respective states as 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford. 

By this system the scholarships will be dis 
tributed among the states of a given district 
accordance with the merit of the candidates. 

The new plan was authorized by the Rhode 
trustees at the suggestion of former Rhodes 
scholars in the United States. Its chief recom 
mendations are the flexibility which allows the 
scholarships to be distributed in accordance with 
the strength of the candidates and the provision 
for an election in every state every year instead 
of two years out of three as in the past. 

The grouping of states by districts for 199! 
is as follows: 
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New England—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
ticut. 

Middle Atlantie—New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
svivania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and West Virginia. 

South—Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. 

Great Lakes—Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Middle West—Minnesota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 

Gulf—Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Southwest—California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

Northwest—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and North Dakota. 


Another change in the regulations gives to 
Rhodes scholars a wide choice as to the way in 
which they will use their third year. They will 
e appointed for two years in the first instance, 
and those who wish to take a third year will 
be expected to present a definite plan of study 
for that period. 

Scholars may be allowed to take their third 
year immediately or return to Oxford for it 
after a period of some years of work in their 
own countries, or they may be allowed to spend 
their third year in postgraduate work in any 
iniversity of Great Britain or on the Continent 
of Europe on conditions approved by the 
Rhodes trustees. 

The stipend of a Rhodes scholarship is £400 
a year. The ednditions of eligibility prescribe 
that a man shall be between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-five and shall have completed 
at least his sophomore year in some recognized 
college or university of the United States. 
Most of the Rhodes scholars, however, have re- 
ceived their B.A, degree before they are ap- 
pointed, 

THE JUVENILE COURTS 

More than 40,000 children’s cases dealt with 
by 42 juvenile courts in 15 states are analyzed 
in the first national report on juvenile court 
statisties issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. 8. Department of Labor. 

This first report is based on only a small pro- 
portion of all the juvenile courts in the country, 
but cooperation in the plan for uniform report- 
ing of statisties is steadily increasing. Indica- 
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tions are that more than 1,000 will report for 
1929 and that the number reporting in 1930 will 
be even larger. The report covers only cases 
of delinquency and dependency and neglect, the 
former being more than twice as numerous as 
the latter, as in many communities dependent 
and neglected children may be given care by a 
publie agency without recourse to the court. 

As a number of children came before the 
courts more than once, the 28,387 delinquency 
eases represented 25,456 children, and the 12,- 
150 dependency and neglect eases 11,785 chil- 
dren. Of the 25,305 delinquent children for 
whom race was reported 84 per cent. were white 
and 16 per cent. colored. The proportion of 
children who were foreign born was small for 
all courts, except New York City, where 15 per 
cent. of the delinquent white boys and 19 per 
cent. of the delinquent white girls and 18 per 
cent. of the dependent and neglected children 
of both sexes were foreign born. 

In more than half the delinquency cases the 
children were allowed to remain in their own 
homes pending hearing. Detention homes and 
other institutions were used in more than one 
third of the cases, but almost a thousand chil- 
dren, including many young children, were re- 
ported by 26 courts as having been detained in 
jails or police stations. In a few courts such 
detention may have been only for a fe hours. 
In others the children remained overnight or 
longer. 

Analysis of the disposition of the 20,679 de- 
linqueney cases dealt with officially by the 42 
courts shows that 35 per cent. were dismissed 
or continued indefinitely, 39 per cent. placed on 
probation and 15 per cent. committed to institu- 
tions. The three types of disposition used in 
99 per cent. of the official dependency and 
neglect cases were commitment to institutions 
or child-placing agencies (in almost half the 
eases), placement under supervision (the chil- 
dren remaining in their own homes) in one 
fourth of the cases, and dismissal or indefinite 
continuance of the case. 

The 15 states in which the 42 réporting courts 
are located are California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 
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STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Tue cost of maintaining the public schools of 
the state during the school year 1927-28 was 
$223,542,544.01 exclusive of the expenses of 
debt service and capital outlay, according to 
figures compiled by the statistics bureau of the 
department. Including the expenses of dept 
service and capital outlay the total expenditures 
were $324,405,895.12. Exeluding the amount 
paid for new buildings and equipment from 
moneys received from the sale of bonds, also ex- 
cluding money transferred to sinking funds, 
refunded and paid for short term loans makes 
the total expenditures $262,854,836.48. This is 
an inerease of $20,054,390.78 over the expenses 

of the previous year. 

The expenses for teachers’ salaries were 
$162,183,334.43. This amount is 72.6 per cent. 
of the current expenses and 61.7 per cent. of 
the total expenses. The increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries over the previous year was 
$13,313,682.99. This is the largest increase in 
salaries since 1890 with the exception of the 
year 1920-21 when the additional teachers’ 
quotas increased the state aid by twenty million 
dollars. 

The average annual salary of teachers was 
$2,193.89 in the state, an increase of $108.01 
over the previous year. In the cities the 
average salary was $2,587.27, an increase of 
$141.42. In districts outside of cities the aver- 
age salary was $1,388.13, an increase of $47.72. 

The expenses for capital outlay were 
$57,267,252.59, an increase of $10,205,548.90 
over the previous year. These figures are not 
complete, however, as several cities in which 
the bond account is not under the jurisdiction 
of the board of education do not include the 
expenses for capital outlay in the annual re- 
ports to this department. 

The cost per pupil based upon average 
attendance and current expenses was as fol- 
lows: state, $122.37; cities, $127.29; other 
districts, $107.65. This indicates an increase 
of $6.45 per pupil in the state, $7.16 in cities 
and $4.56 in other districts. 

The report shows that 26 per cent. of the 
receipts were from public moneys; 70 per cent. 
from taxes, and 47 per cent. from other sources. 
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The total number of teachers employed jy 
the regular day classes in the public schoo)s 
increased from 68,716 in 1926-27 to 70,849 jy 
1927-28. The number of pupils registered ; 
the regular day classes was 2,058,716, an jp. 
crease of 38,290 over the previous year. T}y 
registration by departments was: kindergarten, 
101,128; academic, 357,628; elementary, 1,599. 
960. The average attendance was 1,768,364 
and the average daily attendance increased 
per cent. more than did the registration. Thy 
number of pupils registered in the different 
years of high school is given in the table below 


First year 153,960 
Second year 98,662 
Third year 59,269 
Fourth year 45,133 
Other pupils 3,094 
Special pupils 2,195 


The number of pupils who completed the 
eighth year was 156,124, and the number 
graduated from four-year high-school courses 
was 40,712, an increase of 1,622. 

The number of school districts was 9,560, 
this being 103 fewer than in the previ 
year. Of this number, 8,957 maintained 
school. The number of schools with one to 


tal 


four teachers is given in the following table: 


Number of Number of 
districts teachers 
7,350 1 
632 : , 2 
140 ... : 3 
63 4 
School property was valued at $726,867,(66, 
of which $553,119,678 was in cities, $66,925,913 
in villages under superintendents and $1'6,- 
821,475 in towns. 


THE SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 

Srupy of Indiana’s state-aid school problem 
will be made by a commission of thirteen ap- 
pointed by Governor Harry C. Leslie. The com- 
mission, according to the U. S. Daily, was au- 
thorized by resolution of the 1929 Legislature to 
report to the governor and draft recommends 
tions for the 1931 Legislature. However, be 
cause of the serious need of aid in many south- 
ern Indiana poor school districts, the comm! 
sion may be urged to spur its investigation and 
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roeommend relief before 1931. No call has been 
| by Governor Leslie for the first meeting 
commission, members of which will serve 
without pay. 
e members are as follows: 


Roy P. Wisehart, state superintendent of public 
ce F. Orr, chief examiner of the state 
" accounts. 

\lonzo H. Lindley, Kingman, state senator. 


George W. Freeman, Kokomo, state representa 

{rthur H. Sapp, Huntington, past president of 
Rotary International. 

I. L. Wimmer, Greencastle, field agent for the 
Ir a Taxpayers’ Association. 

J G. Rossman, superintendent of East Chi- 


schools and former superintendent of public 
n in Arkansas. 

G C. Cole, Lawrenceburg, superintendent of 

Dearborn County Schools. 
W. Jones, Terre Haute Normal College. 

. MeDonald, Princeton, attorney. 
y C. Cantwell, Gosport, member of the state 
urd of agriculture. 
Dwight S. Ritter, Indianapolis business man. 
Mrs. E. C. Rumpler, Indianapolis, club-woman 
| former member of the board of state charities. 


In answer to reports that some teachers can 
not be paid, Governor Leslie stated orally that 
“every teacher in state-aid schools will be paid 
for her work. The State of Indiana, as long as 
I am governor, will not go back on its honest 
} 


The governor is known to be opposed to call- 
ng a special session of the Legislature to af- 
ford relief for the stricken schools unless it is 
shown such a step is necessary to keep the 
schools open. 

The duties of the commission, as set out in the 
resolution, are to study the problem of State 
aid “during the two-year period prior to the 
meeting of the general assembly of 1931; to 
colleet, assemble, compile and collate the neces- 
sary data thereon, and to prepare and submit 
its recommendation to the governor and to the 
general assembly of 1931, accompanied, in the 
discretion of the commission, by such bills as 
may be necessary to embody and enact into law 
the recommendations so made.” 

County superintendents in the state-aid terri- 
tory recently adopted a resolution asking the 
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governor to call a special session of the Legis 
lature to enact remedial legislation. 


THE LAW SCHOOL OF NORTHWEST- 
ERN UNIVERSITY 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has announced a 
$6,500,000 expansion plan for its law depart 
ment “to fit its graduates to cope with present- 
day problems, born of radical changes in the 
business, governmental and social world, rather 
than with the processes of the time of Coke and 
Blackstone.” 
of its sponsors, develop an institution of social 


The program will, in the belief 


science that will revitalize, if not revolutionize, 
the teaching of law to synchronize it with the 
that taken 
twenty-five years, 


changes have place in the last 

Dr. Leon Green, who last August succeeded 
Dean J. H. Wigmore as head of the univer 
sity’s law school, is the author of the new pro 
gram. The new methods, adopted by the de 
velopment committee after weeks of study, will 
be placed in operation with the opening of the 
new fiseal year on July 1. 

“When business and 


erally undergo such radical changes as have 


institutional life gen- 


taken place within the last quarter of a century, 
government and law must follow,” the com- 
mittee stated in making its formal announce- 
ment. “Hence in the law school which is to 
meet the new demands there must be investiga- 
tion, side by side, by students and teachers, 
into present-day problems taken from actual 
life with all the data obtainable.” 

To provide for the enlargement, the com 
mittee has decided upon the following expendi- 
tures: 


Endowment of professorships $3,750,000 
Library extensions and office space 500,000 
Library collection and maintenance 1,000,000 


150,000 
400,000 
200,000 
400,000 

50,000 


Endowment of publications 
Dormitories 

Student loan fund 
Maintenance fund for library 
Revolving publication fund 


$6,450,000 


New buildings are to be constructed on the 
McKinlock campus at Chicago Avenue and 
Lake Shore Drive, and will be designed by 
James Gamble Rogers, the university’s archi- 
tect. 
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Members of the development committee in- 
clude: Melvin Traylor, chairman; Arthur An- 
derson, Robert W. Campbell, Albert E, Cross, 
Arthur W. Cutten, William A. Dyehe, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Long, George A. McKinlock, Fred 
W. Sargent, Charles H. Schweppe, Walter Dill 
Seott, Charles H. Thorne and Raymond C. 
Wieboldt. 

Financing of the project is to cover a period 
of five years, according to President Walter 
Dill Seott, of the university. 

In adopting the ideas of Dean Green, the 
development committee listed what it termed 
the failures of present-day methods as follows: 
Failure to study the processes of government 
as a whole; to relate these processes to the 
world about; to thoroughly align the total sub- 
ject-matter taught, at present a helter-skelter, 
disorderly conglomerate of fragments, and 
failure to cast aside a great deal of the mate- 
rial that has served its purpose except as 
history. 

In the realization of its new program, the 
law school will divide 117 subjects, old and 
new, into nine groups which will be taught by 
twenty-four resident professors, associate pro- 
fessors and assistant professors. 

President Scott has appointed the first nine 
authorities in law, medicine and applied sociol- 
ogy who are to help carry the program forward. 
These appointments are to the section desig- 
nated as “Field of Crime and Criminal Law 
Administration.” The section is to have one 
full professorship, one associate and one assis- 
tant professorship, endowed in the sum of 


$450,000, and it will deal with eleven subjects, 


some of them new and some of them hitherto 
taught in an isolated way. 

Appointments to the section are: Andrew 
Alexander Bruce, former chief justice of the 
North Dakota Supreme Court, chief; Frank 
Loesch, president of the Chicago crime com- 
mission; Dr. James P. Simonds, pathologist, 
of Northwestern Medical School; Professor 
Robert W. Millar, member of American Law 
Institute’s section on criminal procedure, now 
preparing model code of criminal procedure; 
Joel D. Hunter, director of Chieago United 
Charities; Calvin Goddard, director of North- 
western’s crime detection laboratory; Henry 





Barrett Chamberlin, director of Chicago crime 


commission; Dean Emeritus John H. Wigmore: 
Professor Frederic B. Crossley, member of ¢jti. 
zen’s police committee and librarian of Eber: 
H. Gary Library of Northwestern. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

THE program of the society, meeting at At- 
lantic City in association with the Department 
of Superintendence, will deal with the “Year. 
book in Arithmetic” to be published in 1930, |; 
is as follows: 

Saturday, February 22, 8:00 P. M. 

‘*The Main Points of View in the Arithmetic Year 
book,’’ F. B. Knight, University of Iowa. 

‘*Sociological Foundations of Arithmetic,’’ B. R 
Buckingham, Harvard University. 

‘*Features of an Adequate Curriculum,’’ R, L 
West, Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

‘‘The Nature and Uses of Testing and Remedial 
Programs,’’ C. E. Greene, director of research, 
Denver, Colorado. 

**Critique of Volume I of the Yearbook,’’ W. J. 
Osburn, State Department of Education, C 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Five-minute speeches from the floor: A. W. Kallom, 
Department of Education Investigation, Bos 


ton, Massachusetts; Clifford Woody, Bureau of 


Education Reference, University of Michigan; 
G. M. Wilson, Boston University. 


Tuesday, February 25, 8:00 P. M. 

‘‘The Research Presented in Volume II of the 
Yearbook,’’ G. T. Buswell, University of Chi 
cago. 

‘¢A Plea for Exact Research,’’?’ W. A. Brownell, 
George Peabody College. 

‘‘Newer Tendencies in the Supervision of Art 
metic,’? Velda Bamesberger, director ele 
mentary education, Toledo, Ohio. 

‘*Critique of Volume II of the Yearbook,’’ L. J. 
Brueckner, University of Minnesota. 

‘‘The Yearbook in the Light of Principles of Edu 
eation,’’ Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 


‘‘Summary for the Committee,’’ F. B. Knight, 


University of Iowa. 

Five-minute speeches from the floor: J. H. Bev 
eridge, superintendent of schools, Omaha, Ne 
braska; Will French, associate superintendeut 


of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma; R. L. Morton, 


Ohio University. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. W. H. P. Faunce, who retired last June 
from the active presidency of Brown University, 
1 on January 31, in his seventy-second year. 


Dr. Eart Hvupetson, for the past seven 
vears professor of education in the University 
of Minnesota, has resigned, effective on June 30, 
to become dean of the college of education and 
secretary of the graduate council of West Vir- 
ginia University. 

Cuartes H. Snow, dean of the College of 
Engineering of New York University, will re- 
tire at the end of the academie year with the 
title of emeritus professor of civil engineering. 
Mr. Snow has served the university for thirty- 
eight years, thirty-three years in his present 
position as dean. 

Dr. GrorGe WHEELER, associate superinten- 
dent, retired on December 31 after thirty-six 
years of service to the schools of Philadelphia. 
For sixteen years Dr. Wheeler was associate 
superintendent, during most of this period hav- 
ing had general supervision of the higher 


schools. 


Tuomas W. Swan, judge of the U. S. Cireuit 
Court, formerly dean of the Yale Law School, 
has been elected a permanent member of the 
corporation of Yale University. Judge Swan 
was elected to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of the Reverend Newell Meeker 
‘alhoun and takes Mr. Calhoun’s place on the 
corporation as one of the successors to the origi- 
nal trustees. 


Rozert Prerpont Buake, director of the li- 
brary of Harvard University and associate pro- 
tessor of history; Alfred Chester Hanford, dean 
of Harvard College and at present associate 
professor of government, and Clarence Irving 
Lewis, associate professor of philosophy, have 
been promoted to full professorships at Har- 
vard University. Kenneth Ballard Murdock, as- 
sistant professor of English and recently ap- 
pointed master of one of the new Harvard 
houses, becomes associate professor of English. 


Drew University announces the election of 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough as professor of homi- 
leties at Drew Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Hough will serve as the director of the division 


of homiletics. 
September 1. 


He will take up his new work on 


Dr. Ratpeu P. Boas, chairman of the School 
and College English Conference and a member 
of the special commission on examinations in 
English under the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, will join the English department of 
Wheaton College in September. 

DeaN Herpert S. HirsupercG, who resigned 
as city librarian of Akron, Ohio, last June to 
become dean of the school of library science ot 
Western Reserve University, has accepted in ad- 
dition the post of direetor of libraries which 
gives him jurisdiction over all departmental li- 
braries and the libraries of Adelbert College, 
Cleveland College and the Cleveland School of 
Architecture. 

Wiuus E. Jounson, education, 
Teachers College, San Diego, has resigned to 
accept appointment as secretary of the Masonic 
organization with headquarters at San Diego. 


dean of 


Dr. Leo Wouman, author of several books 
on trade unionism and since 1919 a member of 
the faculty of the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City, will be Wertheim fellow 
for the second half year at Harvard University. 

Dr. J. H. Richarpson, assistant chief of the 
International Labor Office Research Division of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, has been ap- 
pointed to the Montague Burton chair of indus- 
trial relations of the University of Leeds. 

Dr. Jacos Goutp ScHurRMAN, retiring Amer- 
ican ambassador to Germany, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell 
United States on February 3. 


University, arrived in the 


Dr. Max Meyer, professor of psychology at 
the University of Missouri, has returned from 
Chile where he taught for one semester and will 
resume his work at the university in April. 


Proressor JosepH H. Braue, Royall pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard University, sailed for 
London on January 29, to make a study of the 
London borough system. 


At Clark University leave of absence has been 
granted to Dr. John P. Nafe, of the department 
of psychology. He will spend eight months in 
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Europe doing research work, and Dr. A. L. P. 
Dennis, of the department of history, will go to 
England to complete his latest volume of the 
history of that country. 


Dr. N. H. Buack, assistant professor of edu- 
eation at Harvard University, has leave of ab- 
He will spend 


sence during the present year. 
most of the time in England, France and Ger- 


many, where he plans to study the methods of 


teaching science employed in those countries, 


Proressor ALFRED ZIMMERN, director of the 
Geneva School of International Studies, is de- 
livering the Godkin lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity. His subject is “The Readjustment to 
Post-war Conditions.” The dates of the lee- 
tures are February 4, 6, 11 and 13. 


Dr. WiLuarD L. Sperry, dean of the Harvard 
School of Theology, delivered a series of lee- 
tures in Ann Arbor under the auspic of the 
Michigan School of Religion. The subjects 
were: “The Origin and Nature of Religions,” 
“The Decline of Religion,” “The Religious 
Spirit and the Scientific Method” and “Religion 
and History.” 


Miss Ipa M. Tarpe.u will give four public 
addresses at Bucknell College, at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, beginning on March 17. Miss 
Tarbell will spend a month at the college and 
will preside at a series of vocational conferences 
for women students, and arrangements are be- 
ing made for her to give a course in biography 
in which credit may be given to all students who 
attend. 


Dr. Josern S. Tay.or, for twenty-five years 
district superintendent in the New York City 
school system, will conduct two courses under 
the direction of Hunter College, one on “Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Teaching Composition” and a 
second on “The Supervised Study Method of 
Teaching.” 


Dr. WituiaM ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, spoke on February 1 at Sim- 
mons College before the Boston branch of the 
American Association of University Women on 
“The Protection of the Undergraduate.” 


Dr. Henry Svuzzao has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver the commencement address at 
Miami University in June. 


Dr. Suzzallo is a 
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member of the Carnegie Foundation staff ang 
was recently appointed director of the Nationa) 
Advisory Commission on Education. 


Dr. Susan B. Dorsey, who recently retired 
from the superintendency of the schools of Los 
Angeles, has been appointed by the governor 
chairman of the California Commission for the 
Study of Problems of Edueation, for which the 
legislature recently appropriated the sum of 
$50,009. Other members of the committee an 
Arthur J. Brown, San Bernardino; Marsha] 
DeMotte, Corning; Samuel Leask, Santa Cruz: 
James W. Mullen, San Francisco; Mrs. May 
nard Force Thayer, Pasadena; Mrs. Frederick 
C. Turner, Berkeley; Julius Wangenheim, Sax 
Diego, and Mrs. J. C. Whitman, San Mateo, 


At the final business session of the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Association of Ken- 
tucky Colleges and Universities held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on January 18, Dr. J. 0. 
Cross, president of Union College, Barbourville, 
was elected president; Dr. R. A. Kent, of the 
University of Louisville, vice-president; Dr 
Frank L. Rainey, of Centre College, was re- 
elected secretary for the nineteenth consecutive 
term. 

At the annual meeting in New York City on 
January 20 of the National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, officers were reelected as follows: Dr. 
John H. Finley, president; Seth Low Pierre- 
pont, of Ridgefield, Connecticut, treasurer; 
Charles F. Powlison, general secretary. Besides 
Dr. Finley and Mr. Pierrepont the directors 
elected were: Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Stamford, 
Connecticut; Harold S. Buttenheim, editor, 
Madison, New Jersey; Mrs. Eugene H. Henley, 
Chicago; H. C. Hequembourg, Dunkirk, New 
York; Franklin W. Johnson, president of Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine; Mrs. William Tem- 
pleton Johnson, San Diego, California; Otis W. 
Caldwell, head of the Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Arthur Dean, New York; Mrs. John 
H. Finley, New York; Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Jenkins, New York; William M. Kingsley, pres 
ident of the United States Trust Company; 
George W. Naumburg, New York. 


The Council of Church Boards of Education, 
meeting recently in Washington, elected as 1s 
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“vers for 1930 the following: President, Dr. 
M. Rall, Board of Education, Evangelical 
Chureh, North-Central College, Naperville, Illi- 
vice-president, Miss Mary E. Markley, 
retary of women students, Board of Educa- 

, of the Lutheran Church; recording secre- 
ry, Harry T. Stock, secretary of young people 

i student life, Congregational Education So- 

y. Additional members of the executive 
mmittee are Dr. F. E. Stockwell, Board of 
Christian Edueation of the Presbyterian 
Church; Dr. Boothe C. Davis, president of Al- 
ed College; Dr. Frank W. Padelford, Board 

* Edueation, Northern Baptist Convention; Dr. 
Methodist Episeopal Church, and ex-officio, Dr. 
Robert L. 


incil, 


Kelly, executive secretary of the 


New officers of the Educational Association 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are: Presi- 
lent, Dr. E. P. Robertson, president of Wesley 
College, Grand Forks, North Dakota; vice-pres- 

nt, Charles E. Hamilton, president of Caze- 
iovia Seminary, New York; secretary, John L. 
Seaton, president of Albion College, Michigan, 
nd treasurer, Thomas Webb Watkins, head- 
master of Tilton School, New Hampshire. 


De. George A. Bacon, for many years a 
ember of the firm of Allyn and Bacon, pub- 
hers, died on January 14 at the age of eighty- 
For twenty years Dr. Bacon was 
a teacher, being successively principal of Derby 
Academy, Vermont, and of the high school at 
professor of mathematics at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and principal 
of the high school at Syracuse, New York. In 
this latter position he was instrumental in 
organizing the Associated Academic Principals 
it the State of New York and became widely 
known as editor and publisher of the official 
organ of that body, The Academy, a journal 
of secondary education. In 1888 Dr. Bacon 
gave up teaching in order to associate himself 
with the late John Allyn, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, publisher of high-school and college 
text-books, under the firm name of Allyn and 
Bacon. 


three vears, 


Gardner, 


Two bronze tablets were unveiled at the 
Boys’ High School, Laneaster, Pennsylvania, 
on January 7. 


One tablet bears the name of 
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John Piersol MeCaskey, for fifty 
teacher and principal of the Boys’ High School, 


a former mayor of Lancaster and editor emer 


years a 


itus of the Pennsylvania School Journal. The 
other honors the late Carl Otto Matz, musician, 
composer and teacher. 


A BAS-RELIEF of Mr. and Mrs. A. Montgom- 
ery Ward, set in the wall of the foyer of the 
Montgomery Ward Memorial Building on the 
MeKinlock campus of Northwestern University, 
was publicly unveiled and dedicated on Janu- 
ary 15. Mrs. Ward made gifts totaling $8,- 
000,000 to Northwestern University for the 
erection and endowment of the Montgomery 
Ward Building as a memorial to her husband 
and for the advancement of science and the 
service of the poor. The building was com- 
pleted in 1927 and now houses the laboratories 
and clinies of the medical and dental schools of 
the university. Beneath the bas-relief is the 
inscription: “Elizabeth J. Ward by whose gen- 
erosity this building was erected. 
ery Ward to whose memory this building is 
dedicated.” 


A. Montgom- 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the com- 
mittee in charge of the campaign for funds for 
the proposed $350,000 physical education build- 
ing at Massachusetts Agricultural College has 
succeeded in raising approximately $125,000 to 
date. 


Rou B. Lane, of Hollywood, California, has 
given $100,000 to Ripon College for a new li 
brary. 


JupGe ALBERT B. ANDERSON has given $50,- 
000 to Wabash College, which will be regarded 
as the first contribution to the Centennial Fund, 
which will be raised in connection with the hun- 
dredth anniversary, which will be celebrated in 
1932. 


Cuester De Witt PuGstey, Peekskill, has 
made a gift of $50,000 to Yale University as an 
endowment for an annual conference on inter- 
national relations. 


A $3,000,000 building campaign, with plans 
for one building each year for eleven years, has 
been announced by George Barton Cutten, pres- 
ident of Colgate University. Seven buildings 
will be devoted to the use of students, three for 
instruction and one for administration. 
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At exercises commemorating Founder’s Day 
at the Berry Schools, an institution for moun- 
tain boys and girls of Georgia, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford were disclosed as the donors of 
the new $1,000,000 group of buildings. Miss 
Martha Berry, who founded the schools, said 
that the gift was made five years ago but an- 
nouncement was withheld until completion of 
the new unit on the girls’ campus. The build- 
ings comprise a dormitory, housing 150 girls, 
named Clara Hall after Mrs. Ford and cost- 
ing $200,000; a dining hall and modern kitchen 
costing $300,000, and a recitation building and 
recreation hall costing $500,000. The first was 
finished five years ago, the second three years 
ago and the last in 1928. The buildings are of 
English Gothic architecture and are arranged 
in a square about a court containing three pools, 
two of them with fountains. 


Avurtuority for an appropriation of $6,500,- 
000 for construction and equipment of an annex 
to the Library of Congress at Washington is 
proposed in a bill (H. R. 8372) introduced on 
January 9 by Representative Luce (Rep.), of 
Waltham, Mass., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Library. The bill directs the Li- 
brary of Congress Commission to provide for 
the construction and equipment of a fireproof 
annex to the present library building, including 
approaches, connections with the Capitol power 
plant and architectural landscape treatment of 
the grounds. 


Tue Commonwealth Fund will give this year, 
and in 1931 and 1932, $35,600 to the Columbia 
University Dental School to study the causes of 
dental disease. The study will be made in coop- 
eration with a group at Yale University en- 
gaged in a similar project under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and also with other 
research workers in this country and Europe. 


Tue Jewish Education Association has an- 
nounced the receipt of contributions amounting 
to nearly $100,000 for the education of Jewish 
children in their faith during 1930. Among the 
larger contributions were the following: Estate 
of Israel Miller, $15,000; Felix M. Warburg, 
$10,000; Ivriah, $10,000. 


AN appropriation of $100,000,000 for federal 
cooperation with the states “to aid in the reduc- 
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tion of taxes on farm lands and to promote ele. 
mentary education in rural areas” is proposed 
in a bill (H. R. 7579) introduced in Congress 
by Representative Selvig, of Minnesota. Aid 
granted to the states under the bill would be 
contingent on the states’ providing equivalent 
funds. The appropriation would be allotted to 
each state “in the proportion which the rural- 
school population of that state bears to the 
total rural-school population of the United 
States.” Objects of the bill are “to equalize 
educational opportunities for rural and urban 
children with a view to keeping a larger per- 
centage of rural boys and girls on the farm; to 
aid rural-school districts having a low-assessed 
valuation per enrolled school child; to extend 
education into remote areas.” The act would be 
administered by the Department of the Interior, 


A proPOsAL to raise the compulsory school 
attendance age to fifteen years is made in a 
report by a special commission of the legislature 
for the study of the general question of in- 
creasing the educational requirements of the 
state of Massachusetts. “Such an advance,” the 
report says, “would provide additional educa- 
tional opportunities, enable boys and girls to 
acquire a higher social standard and also give 
to the industries of the commonwealth a more 
intelligent and semi-skilled worker thereby en- 
abling industry to produce a larger quantity 
and better quality of goods at little or no in- 
crease in its pay rolls.’ The present compul- 
sory school age is fourteen years. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that: “Justice Pam, 
rendering a decision in the certeriorari case 
brought by Chicago citizens, rules that the 
Board of Education’s dismissal of Superinten- 
dent McAndrew was unwarranted. Funds for 
defraying the cost of this suit were supplied 
by a committee of Chicagoans and others 
headed by Charles M. Moderwell. Pledges o! 
financial aid were collected from schoo] men 
throughout America by Professor Charles Hub 
bard Judd, director of the school of education, 
University of Chicago, but the Chicago con- 
mittee insisted that they owed it to their city to 
pay the costs themselves. Mr. McAndrew Wa: 
deprived of office in August, 1927, charged with 
insubordination in declining to accept a state 
ment written as the superintendent’s by the 
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school-board attorney in the case of one hun- 
dred fifteen teachers deposed from their posi- 
tions to make way for women designated at the 
eity ball. He now returns to the Board of 
Es Education the back salary to which he is en- 
f titled. He argues that as the board prevented 
& him from performing the duties of the office, 


> 
ry 
5 
: 
> 
Pa 


x those board members who voted for his dis- 
- missal should pay the damage, rather than 


that the taxpayers’ money should be further 
i depleted. The suit was brought not for per- 
¥ sonal vindieation, but to validate the Otis Law 

which takes from the Chicago School Board a 

former duty as to transfer of teachers and in- 
J poses it upon the superintendent. The charges 
of permitting the use of pro-British text-books 
fell through after the test case of Professor 
David Muzzy whose suit resulted in an apology 
and retraction by the chief witness against Mr. 
McAndrew.” 


Tue Board of School Commissioners of the 
City of Baltimore, Maryland, have encouraged 
art education in the public schools by approving 
a list of fourteen books on design, representa- 
tion and allied subjects, to be used as texts for 
the junior and senior high-school art courses. 
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These books are purchased in quantity each 
year along with the books for other studies out 
of the regular per capita allotment for text- 
books. The list of books as it will stand for 
the scholastic year of 1930 includes “Figure 
Construction” by Bement, “Applied Drawing” 
by Brown, “Essentials of Design” by DeGarmo, 
“Problems of Architectural Drawing” by El- 
wood, “Architectural Drawing” by Field, “Art 
Through the Ages” by Gardner, “Fashion Draw- 
ing and Dress Design” by Hall, “American 
Arts” by Jackman, “The Appreciation of Art” 
by Neuhaus, “Elementary Freehand Perspec 
tive” by Norton, “The Scenewright” by Smith, 
“Costume Design and Illustration” by Trap- 
hagen, “Industrial Arts Design” by Varnum 
and “Elementary Industrial Arts” by Winslow. 
Pupils are allowed in art, as in other subjects, 
to take their books home for study. In Balti- 
more, art is a required subject throughout the 
junior high school, and is also required in the 
first year of senior high school, after which it 
is elective except for those pupils choosing to 
register for the art major curriculum. These 
pupils are permitted to spend two periods each 
day in art study. 


DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR SNEDDEN ON THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION 


Mr. SNEDDEN concludes his comment on Dr. 
Ryan’s report of the Elsinore World Confer- 
ence (ScHOOL anD Society, September 28) with 
this paragraph : 


The immediate danger to be guarded against is 
that many eager educators will assume or vaguely 
feel that the progressive educators are making or 
are on the eve of making signal contributions to 
problems of educational purposes, aims, objectives 
or values. The present writer thinks that there is 
nothing in their programs or leadership which 
gives any promise in that direction. (This journal, 
November 9, 1929.) 


rhis statement is so surprising, and, we think, 
so erroneous, that it seems worth while to ex- 
amine the considerations which led to it. 


Mr. Snedden is characteristically annoyed by 
the expression at the conference of high-sound- 
ing terms, by the report of a “spiritual quality” 
there, as evidenced in part by the active presence 
of representatives of “important philosophic 


and religious groups,” 


by the reference to a 
“crusade” for better education—all of which 
leads him to suspect that “the more progressive 
of the progressives seem now to be embracing 
mystical faiths—or at any rate letting them- 
selves be allured into fogs of educational mys- 
ticism.” 

As convincing evidence of this mysticism, Mr. 
Snedden quotes the following paragraph from 
Dr. Nunn: 

In my own opinion a very great deal of educa- 
tional effort in the past has been vitiated because 
it has taken as the goal the perfection of the social 
group and not of the individual. All the machin 


ery of society must hay. one goal and one goal 
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only—the perfection of the individual life. Al- 
though education can go on only in a social setting 
(we want socially minded individuals) the goal of 
it all is more nearly perfect individual persons. 


This is not only mystical, says Mr. Snedden, 
but implies as well unreal dualisms as between 
individuals and their societies “that have no 
foundation in either the historical or sociological 
sciences.” 

The present writer is unable to share Mr. 
Snedden’s feeling about this paragraph. To 
him it seems a lucid, well-grounded statement 
of opinion. With reference to the first sentence 
Mr. Snedden asks, “Has any social group ever 
intended or expressly asserted its purpose of 
doing other than perfecting the individuals, 
young and old, strong or weak, composing such 
societies?” The answer is, we think, an em- 
phatie yes, if we are to be realistic and avoid 
the mysticism Mr. Snedden so gravely depre- 
cates. The purposes of institutions must be 
taken to be those of the individuals or groups 
who bring them into being, sponsor and main- 
tain them. Does Mr. Snedden seriously contend 
that the imperialist builds his empire to produce 
“life more abundantly for the little children, the 
women, the old men” of subject peoples? 
Would he affirm that the ardent nationalist is 
likewise tenderly preoccupied with the concrete 
welfare of these same groups among his own 
co-nationals? Or that the political partisan is 
similarly consecrated? If we are to believe 
Mr. Snedden, corporations, armies, congrega- 
tions and states are uniformly animated by 
these benevolent purposes. Is this what Mr. 
Snedden has actually learned from his sociology, 
or has he “let himself be lured into the fogs of 
sociological mysticism” ? 

Unhappily, Dr. Nunn states a mere truism 
when he asserts that “a very great deal of edu- 
cational effort in the past has been vitiated be- 
cause it has taken as its goal the perfection of 
the social group” rather than that of “the in- 
dividual,” that is to say, all individuals, however 
circumstanced—the reason being, as sociology 
unmistakably teaches, that the powers that have 
directed education in the past were rarely con- 
cerned for the little children, the women and 
the old men of the total population, but with 
nationalistic, institutional and class ambitions 
that had little relation to the general welfare. 





If progressive educators really propose to » 
nounce these dubious educational purposes and 
to devote their energies to individuals as such. 


cance to the philosophy of education and a wide 
departure from the actual working tenets of 
orthodox state education. 

As for the alleged dualisms of the second sey 
tence quoted from Dr. Nunn, it was perhaps 
unnecessary on the part of Mr. Snedden to 
assume that a person in Dr. Nunn’s situation js 
ignorant of the social psychology that teaches 
that the individual is profoundly the product 
of his social inheritance, and that he lives and 
moves and has his being within the social 
medium. In any case, it is quite possible to 
agree to these platitudes without falling into 
unreal dualisms by the assertion that social life 
is to be regarded as instrumental to personality, 
This is an entirely reasonable position to take, 
if one so chooses, and is not strange to those 
acquainted with the teachings of sociology; wit 
ness, for example, the suhstance of “A Philoso- 
phy of Social Progress,” written by FE. J. 
Urwick, who, the title page indicates, is or was 
director of the School of Sociology at London 
and professor of economic science at the Uni 
versity of London. 

Mr. Snedden does not expressly state his own 
conception of the relation of individuals to 
their societies; one gathers that it presupposes 
some kind of identity of the two which forbids 
dealing with the individual as a distinct object 
of interest. Is this what sociology teaches? Is 
sociology unaware of the fact that individuals 
have innumerable ways of reacting to the several 
sides of their social environment? Do they not 
accept matrimony in dozens of ways, reject 1 
or denounce it? Do they not aecept orthodox 
Christianity in any one of its multiform shapes, 
deny it, substitute Christian Science, agnosti- 
cism, atheism or what not? Even young i 
dividuals choose the vocation they will follow, 
and grow up to eulogize, deprecate or condemn 
the industrial system of which it is a part. And 
so on indefinitely. What is Mr. Snedden doing, 
in contributing a paper on the philosophy ° 
the new education, if he is not reacting in his 
own individual way to a phase of the educational 
situation to which other individuals have a quite 
different feeling and propose a quite different 
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. of conduct. It is one thing to declare that 
‘sh ean not live outside its proper medium; 
is a very different matter to deny it the 
ty to move in an iafinity of directions 
rding to the dictates of its organism. 
Dr. Nunn declares that orthodox education 
; very feebly equipped “the individual” to 
rstand, evaluate and to integrate his social 
onments aeecording to the dictates of his 
ential being as a sensitive and more or less 
al animal, for our part we should agree 
he is but stating another truism that has, 
yry at least, profound significance for a 
tement of the working aims of education. 
Mr. Snedden’s pluralism has its merits when 
ves to direct attention to the very great 
ety of situations that educators must have 
mind in adjusting individuals to the social 
as it exists at this point in history. 
n carried within the individual as such, and 
d as a kind of norm, it is distinctly less 
cing and, we think, mischievous. Because 
viduals have been inconsistent, fragmentary 
disintegrated is no reason that we should 
ie to keep them so. Progressive educa- 
believe heartily in the possibility of greater 
ity and integration of character. They 
mbtedly regard some part of the prevailing 
of this unity as due to the unsystematic 
nd specialized way in which the influences of 
the social medium have been allowed to fall 
pon the growing individual, both within and 
without the school. Can any one acquainted 
with sociology deny the plausibility of such a 
contention? Certainly the status of the “trans- 
ter” issue in psychology at the present time is 
not sueh as to justify any one in declaring as 
and necessary the serappiness of person- 
lity as it exists to-day in the general run of 
ndividuals. Let progressive education have its 
chance. There may be astounding possibilities 
in a well-condueted “organic” education. Surely 
the world needs better-integrated personalities. 
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Is the integration of personality one of the 
working aims of orthodox schooling? We think 
not, and find in this new emphasis one of the 
outstanding contributions of the new education 
to a better philosophy of education. 

“Self-expression has, of course, been a most 
fruitful ideal of method, but it carries no mes- 
sage on fundamental purposes or aims.” So 
Mr. Snedden generalizes. Well, that depends. 
Certainly doctrines to the effect that ultimate 
values reside in rich and well-ordered personah- 
ties are not new. They are, in fact, as vener 
able as ethics itself. Neither are they obsolete, 
as Mr. Warner Fite’s recent “Moral Philosophy” 
testifies. Novelty is a relative term. If Mr. 
Snedden proposes to hold that the practical 
aims of schooling in modern societies have sedu- 
lously sought the liberation of “the individual’s” 
potential capacities for being as much of a 
person as it is possible to make of him, we 
suspect he has an uphill job. A new emphasis 
seems to us essentially a novelty. It is this new 
emphasis that characterizes progressive educa 
tion and accounts for the ardent and justifiable 
enthusiasm of its advocates. 

Mr. Snedden need feel no serious alarm for 
the “infantile” disregard of the necessities of 
modern civilization on the part of the progres- 
sives. Their preoccupation with “naturalistic 
methods of learning” is not due to an ignorance 
of the existing social situation so much as it is 
a faith in the capacity of education to send into 
the world individuals who will deal with modern 
civilization in a less slavish way than the prod- 
ucts of orthodox education have been wont to 
do. “Better institutions make better individ- 
uals,” says Small in his “General Sociology,” 
“better individuals make better institutions.” 
Progressives perhaps take the second part of 
this declaration more seriously than does Mr. 
Snedden. 

Percy E. Davipson 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

AMERICANS have so often looked to Europe, 

and to Germany in particular, for guidance in 


educational effort that it is always of some in- 
terest when an American school is cited for 
special attention in a German periodical. The 
leading article in Der Naturforscher (Berlin), 
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contributed by Dr. Carl Zimmer, professor of 
zoology in the university and director of the 
Zoological Museum in Berlin, comprises an ex- 
tended account of the Allegany School of 
Natural History at Quaker Bridge, New York, 
a school for teachers and others with some novel 
features of setting and plan. This summer 
school, which is under the direction of Professor 
R. E. Coker, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has an unusual combination of sponsors 
in the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, the 
New York State Museum, the Allegany State 
Park Commission and the University of Buffalo, 
and is located in a large forest in the state 
park. Dr. Zimmer emphasizes the fact that it 
is a school for outdoor work primarily, being 
adapted by location, equipment and aims to 
give opportunity for the field studies needed by 
all teachers and specialists in biological and 
geological sciences. He finds the need for such 
special schools arising from the fact that in 
colleges field work must inevitably be slighted 
because of limitation of time and complications 
associated with the academic schedule. By the 
schedule of the school mentioned each class has 
a whole day at a time. 

Dr. Zimmer points out that nature study 
plays an incomparably greater réle in school 
curricula of the United States than in those of 
Germany. It would, however, be a great mis- 
take to assume that schools for field studies are 
for that reason more needed in the United States 
than in Germany; the very opposite is the case, 
he maintains, for the fewer the number of 
hours allotted to the natural sciences, the more 
precious is each hour and the more essential it 
is that the teacher have the best type of 
preparation. 

Epear W. Knicut 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ENGINEERING 
TEACHERS 

Tue Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education announces that two sessions of 
the Summer School for Engineering Teachers, 
which it conducts annually, will be held during 
1930. A session for teachers of drawing and 
descriptive geometry will be held at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, from 
June 12 to 21, inclusive, and a session for teach- 
ers of civil engineering will be held at Yale 
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University, New Haven, Connecticut, from July 
1 to July 23, inelusive. ; 

The program of the session on drawing and 
descriptive geometry will include the diseus- 
sion of the objectives and purposes of courses 
in drawing and descriptive geometry, the rela- 
tionship of these subjects to other portions oj 
the engineering curriculum, the content of draw- 
ing and descriptive geometry courses, the use of 
the various methods of instruction, demonstra- 
tion teaching, examinations and tests, sectioning 
of classes, student orientation, organization of 
drawing departments and the history of grapb- 
ical representation. 

A portion of the work of the session will also 
be conducted through the activities of commit- 
tees of members of the group who will report 
upon specific problems in connection with teach- 
ing practices. A feature of the program will 
be visits to industrial drafting rooms of manv- 
facturing establishments in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. The members of the party will live at 
Forbes Hall, one of the dormitories of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. It is expected 
that approximately seventy-five teachers will 
be in attendance. The drawing session will be 
under the immediate direction of Wm. E. Mott, 
director of the college of engineering, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Professor Thomas E. 
French, head of the department of drawing at 
the Ohio State University, will serve as chair- 
man of the teaching staff, and Professor H. M. 
McCully, head of the department of drawing at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, will act 
as secretary of the session. Other members ot 
the staff include prominent teachers of drawing 
and descriptive geometry and practicing engi- 
neers. 

The program of the session on civil engineer- 
ing is divided into two principal parts: one part 
will be common to all the teachers attending the 
session, the balance being arranged in three 
divisions: one for teachers of structural engi- 
neering, one for teachers of sanitary and hy- 
draulic engineering and one for teachers of 
highway and railway engineering, these being 
the important subdivisions of civil engineering 
courses. 

In the general portion of the program topics 
relating to educational principles and practices, 
the aims and purposes of civil engineering 




















arses and of its principal divisions, the civil 
engineering eurriculum, the teaching of values 
nd costs, the teaching of engineering materials, 
the history of civil engineering and the ethics 
and ideals of the engineering profession will be 
diseussed by members of the staff and members 
of the summer school group. The portion of 
the program which is arranged in divisions will 
be devoted to the more explicit problems of 
teaching the particular course of study that 

nstitutes the respective division. 

The entire membership will live at the dormi- 

ries of the university for most of the period 

the school. The rest of the time will be 
spent at the Yale Engineering Camp at East 
Lyme, Connecticut. 
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Professor J. C. Tracy, head of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, Yale University, will 
serve as the director of the session, and Pro- 
fessor R. H. Suttie will act as the secretary. 
The staff will comprise teachers and practicing 
engineers selected from among the most emi- 
nent men of the profession. Between seventy- 
five and one hundred teachers will attend this 
session of the school. 

The society’s summer school was established 
in 1927. Since then five sessions have been 
held, with a total attendance of approximately 
three hundred teachers. The sessions of the 
present year will increase this number to ap- 
proximately four hundred and fifty. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y. H. P. Hammonp 


QUOTATIONS 


THE HARVARD GROWTH STUDY 

Tue General Education Board has given the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education $62,500 
for the completion of an elaborate scientific 
study of the growth of children. The Harvard 
Growth Study is but one of a number of enter- 
prises in the university that have had timely 
and generous support from this source; and the 
full story of the good accomplished under 
grants and endowments from John D. Rocke- 
feller and his son would extend, of course, to 
scientific undertakings under other auspices all 
over the world. 

The Growth Study is unique and of much 
importance in education and in every form of 
practical effort for the benefit of children. It 
consists of repeated measurements of the same 
individuals throughout their period of schooling 
by all the main standardized measures of human 
development—physical, mental and scholastic. 
Professor Walter F. Dearborn conceived the 
idea of the study in 1921 and has directed it 
throughout. For two years it was supported 
by the Commonwealth Fund, and for five years 
was conducted by the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation out of its own funds, with certain grants 
from the Milton Fund. It has five years to run. 

The need of such a study may be recognized 
when one attempts to foresee the course of 
growth in an individual child. Lacking com- 
prehensive knowledge derived from many ob- 


servations on a large group of the same chil- 
dren, no one can tell anything about the chances 
of change in the rate and character of growth 
in a particular case. Will the boy who is short, 
stout, dull and retarded at ten be of average 
height or better, thinner than his fellows, men- 
tally alert and up to grade at fourteen? No 
study can answer that question with certainty, 
but this study can give a better background for 
the reckoning of chances than has existed be- 
fore. To measure the height of one group at 
nine years and another at ten tells only what 
the averages are; it does not disclose how indi- 
vidual changes affected the average—how John, 
who was above at nine, fell below at ten, and 
James went the other way. Nor do separate 
measures of different groups tell how one form 
of growth is related to another. Is rapid ad- 
vance in height accompanied by rapid mental 
development, or is one achieved at the expense 
of the other? What are the differences in 
growth between the sexes? Are there differ- 
ences between races or between occupational 
groups? For the answers to these and similar 
questions the Harvard Growth Study will even- 
tually make ready a body of data. 

The Growth Study is a good example of a 
modern cooperative research. It requires a 
“erew” of sixteen or eighteen people, portable 
machines, such as X-ray apparatus, scales and 
instruments for measuring height, girth and 
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head measures, and calls for the cooperation 
of school authorities in a number of places. Its 
techniques must be held steady under varying 
conditions; on this score the study owes much 
to the work of Professor E. A. Shaw, now at 
Tufts College. As the results come in, they 
yield conelusions on various points, but the 
full value of the data can not be harvested 
until all the measuring is done and statistical 
operations on the complete assemblage of facts 
ean begin.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


Tue Harvard Graduate School of Education 
has for eight years been seeking to establish the 
main facts of individual mental and physical 
development. Several thousand children have 
been measured each year since 1921, and the 
hope is that funds will be found to carry on 
this undertaking for a period of twelve years. 
The first questions to which answers are sought 
are: “How do children grow?” “Are there pe- 
riods of acceleration and retardation, or is all 
growth regular and gradual?” “Are physical 
and mental growth correlated?” “What are the 
facts about sex, race and individual differences 
in growth ?” 

The general answer is that children can not 
be classified properly, the gifted or the deficient 
selected for special treatment, individuals of 
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unusual traits dealt with, the teaching adjusted 
to the various levels of development or the hu- 
man material handled with maximum effectiye- 
ness, unless there are norms by which individual) 
eases can be judged. It is contended that we 
ought to be able “to study any given child as 
an individual in the light of comprehensive 
knowledge of individual growth.” At present 
there is little such knowledge in trustworthy 
form. There is still lacking a safe basis for 
forecasts, and it can not be obtained until there 
is a body of data “derived from repeated ob- 
servations of the same individuals” through the 
entire period of growth. No combination oj 
data from different groups will suffice. 

This is a unique study, and one in which 
parents of children in the early periods oi 
growth will be especially interested. It is of 
exceptional importance, however, to the science 
of education. Of the 5,000 with whom th 
study began, 3,500 were retained last year, and 
it is expected that 2,000 of these may be mea 
sured during the next three years if funds are 
obtained. Valuable studies of special disabili 
ties in reading are also being continued by Pro 
fessor Dearborn, the director of this work and 
one of the pioneers in the study of eye measure 
ments in reading.—New York Times. 


REPORTS 


SUMMARY OF REPORT CONCERNING 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE, INC., OF DENVER! 


THe Commission on the Equity of Teacher 


Placement of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education has recently investigated 
the practices of a teacher’s agency which is 


called the National Educational Service, Inc., of 


Denver, or the N. E. S. for short.2, The N. E. S. 


ealls itself a “cooperative teachers’ agency.” 


The contract under which it operates provides 
that the candidate, upon enrolment, shall make 


a deposit of $10.00. If the agency secures a 


position for the candidate the company keeps 
the deposit as its compensation. The company 
1 The full report is to be published in the Ele- 


mentary School Journal. 
2 The commission consists of Dean J. B. Ed- 


monson, University of Michigan, Dean J. W. 
Withers, New York University, and Frank N. 


Freeman, University of Chicago, chairman. 


promises under certain conditions to make a 
refund. The following is a quotation from a 
cireular sent to a teacher in February, 1929. 


If we do not accept your application, we will 
refund your deposit by return mail. If we accept 
your application and if neither we nor tlie At 
lantie and Pacifie Teachers’ Agency are then able 
to place you to your complete satisfaction within 
thirty days, we will make a refund to you in ac 
cordance with the terms of the contract on the 
back of the membership blank. 


The entire contract is published in the full re- 
port in the Elementary School Journal. This 
contract provides that the expenses of the com- 
pany, including “the sum of Thirty Thousand 
Dollars, cumulative from year to year, to be 
paid to the holder or holders of the offices of 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager of the National Educational 
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Serviee, Ine’ are to be deducted from the 
eipts before a refund is made. 
The N.E.S. discontinued operations at the 
d of 1927. No refund was made during the 
preceding year. During the second year pre- 
» the refund amounted to $1.03. The 
ompany resumed operations again some time 
fore Fe bruary, 1929. In a report made by 
Better Business Bureau of Denver, and 
oted with permission in the aforementioned 
le, the following paragraph appears. 


re 
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Heretofore, refunds averaging $3.23 per member 
have been made, but it does not look as though 
the N. E. S. will be able to make any refund this 
year. In order for subject company to get away 
from the suspicion of selling job lists only, it is 
necessary that it be able to make substantial re 
funds. In order to make these refunds, it is nec- 
essary that the gross receipts amount to much more 
than they have thus far amounted to this year. 
Mr. Barbell stated that receipts were slow and 
that he is not doing nearly as well as he had 
anticipated. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Puans for a preliminary analysis and a later 
appraisal of the eurrent methods of encourag- 
ng the intellectual life in American liberal arts 
olleges were put before the Association of 
American Colleges at its annual meeting held 
lanuary 14 to 16 at Washington, D. C. “The 
Intellectual Life in the Colleges” and “Im- 
provement of College Teaching” were the two 
main themes of the meeting, with world peace 
is an opening topic. 

About 500 administrators and faculty mem- 
bers, representing most of the 422 colleges be- 

ng to the association, attended the five ses- 
sions and the various receptions of the meeting, 
including one at which President Hoover was 
present. 

The British Ambassador, Sir Esme Howard, 
and Lady Howard, were guests of honor at the 
opening dinner held at the Willard Hotel on 
the evening of January 14. In his brief ad- 
dress, Sir Esme said he was certain that 
since the great war ended there has been an enor- 
mous growth of the will to peace all through the 
world. Look at it everywhere you like. It is 
quite true that we find everywhere ancient ani- 
mosities and ancient grudges, but at the same 
time I believe most firmly that the peoples of the 
world—whether in Europe (perhaps less in Asia) 
at any rate in Europe which is the danger spot of 
the world—have grown to understand what an 
extraordinarily futile and stupid thing war is. 

And if I might say one or two words to you to- 
night, educators of the youth of America, I would 
ask you to din into the ears of those whom you 
are educating that in war the game is never worth 
the candle, that to win a war is always much more 
expensive than to lose an arbitration. 


“World Peace and the College” was the topic 
of the presidential address at the dinner of Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, of Birmingham-Southern Col 
lege, president of the association. He said that 
the colleges, which have hitherto trained leaders 
in the fields from which war issued, “should now 
take the lead in training men in the arts of 
peace. . . . Above all there must be a training 
in the will to peace.” 

Tribute to the service of the British ambassa 
dor in promoting good-will between his country 
and the United States was given by Dr. Wil 
liam Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, vice 
president of the association, in extending the 
greetings of the assemblage to Sir Esme and 


Lady Howard. 


Fine ARTS AND THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


The principal address of the dinner was given 
by Dr. Charles Moore, chairman of the Wash- 
ington Commission of Fine Arts, whose subject 
was “The Place of the Fine Arts in the Devel- 
opment of the Intellectual Life among College 
Students.” 

Dr. Moore began by declaring that students 
should be taught “to seek for beauty as an 
element in life and not as a luxury or an acqui 
sition.” 


I think that if you set out to use the fine arts 
as a means to an end, you will fail. If you think 
you can stimulate intellectual activity by exhibi- 
tions of paintings, by casts of the masterpieces of 
the sculptor or the architect, you will fail. And 
you will fail because your fundamental conception 
of art is unsound; because you are regarding the 
fine arts as a luxury and not a necessity; as an 
ornament and not of the essence of life itself. 
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Defining art as “the manifestation of the soul 
and mind of man in forms of beauty,” Dr. 
Moore said that the main object of the study 
of the fine arts is “to ineuleate in the pupil a 
recognition of beauty and a love of it—not 
beauty in the abstract but as embodied in a 
building, a statue, a painting, in musie or in 
literature.” He said that the creative artistic 
instinet is a gift which can not be imparted 
but which may be encouraged. All youth, how- 
ever, may be directed “along the pathway of 
beauty that leads to the free realm of truth.” 


THE INTELLECTUAL Lire PROJECT 


At the morning session of January 15, the 
chief item of business was the presentation by 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the 
association, of “the intellectual life project” for 
which, in response to the request of the associa- 
tion, the executive committee and the executive 
secretary had drawn up plans. The objective 
is to appraise “the purposes of American 
undergraduate colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences and their present methods of encouraging 
the intellectual life.” 


The specifie question is: What value should be 
placed on the influences now being exerted and the 
agencies now being employed to stimulate the intel- 
lectual life of the members of the colleges, both 
among the faculties and among the students? .. . 

In this project the association has the earnest 
backing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the National Research Coun- 
cil, the American Council on Education, the Social 
Science Research Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the American Association of 
University Professors, as well as a long list of 
individual sponsors. 


It is proposed that “a commission of three 
competent leaders of thought and interpreters 
of life be appointed to make the final evalua- 
tions involved in this project.” A preliminary 
analysis is to be made “so that the field will be 
charted and much of the data will be assembled 
for the commission’s use.” The executive com- 
mittee of the association is to have the help of 
an advisory committee (of which twenty-five 
members were later appointed) and also “com- 
petent field workers to visit the colleges which 
may be selected.” The personnel “must be de- 





termined largely perhaps in the light of what 
financial provision can be made for the study.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


In his annual report as executive secretary, 
Dr. Kelly reviewed the various activities of the 
association during that past year, particularly 
the work in college library administration, the 
architectural advisory service and studies aimed 
at the improvement of college teaching. He 
diseussed the criticism of those “who say that 
the four-year college is fading from the pic. 
ture. ... Men high in the official life of the 
present federal administration are listed among 
these prophets.” Dr. Kelly cited the Scnoo. 
AND Society statistics for 1929 to show that 
“among the smaller colleges there have been 
more increases and fewer decreases in enrol- 
ment this year than last, and this despite the 
fact that within that group are to be found 
most of the colleges that have officially limited 
their enrolment.” 

In giving the names of the colleges which 
have joined the association this year, Dr. Kells 
emphasized that the policy of the association 
from its foundation in 1915 has been inclusive 
and not exclusive, and that it has never assumed 
any of the standardizing functions of the 
regional and other agencies. 

That 229 colleges, or approximately half of 
those reporting, had “engaged in some sort 0! 
a survey of themselves during 1928-29” was 
brought out in the report of President Frank 
L. MeVey, of the University of Kentucky, «: 
chairman of the commission on educational sur- 
veys. The commission recommended that the 
publication of surveys be encouraged and that 
“in so far as possible the results of surveys be 
summarized.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


A statistical summary of enrolment and other 
information about Catholic institutions © 
higher learning in the United States was given 
at the morning session of January 15 by Dr 
George Johnson, associate professor of educa 
tion in the Catholic University of Ameri, 
under the title, “The Recent Development © 
Catholie Colleges.” Dr. Johnson’s figures 
showed that there are 162 Catholic colleges 
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having a total enrolment of 86,306 students of 
Jlegiate grade and a total of 6,333 instructors, 
Saventy-three are colleges for men and eighty- 
feat colleges for women; these include four- 
‘een universities. The total evaluation of 124 
colleges and universities on which data are avail- 
able is $240,939,095. 

One of the outstanding developments in re- 
cent years, Dr. Johnson said, is the multiplica- 
tion of facilities for the higher education of 
women. Of the total arts and sciences enrol- 

nt, 32 per cent. is in women’s colleges. Some 

the finest Catholie colleges, in equipment, 
staff and curricula, are the women’s colleges. 

“At the present time 36 per cent. of all the 
teaching in the colleges of arts and sciences is 
done by laymen, and the proportion promises 
to be even larger,’ Dr. Johnson said. He added 
that laymen are likewise taking a larger part 
in the administration of Catholic colleges, and 
he cited two colleges having laymen as presi- 
dents. 

As to the curriculum, the point of view is 
conservative, with the emphasis for the most 
part upon the humanities. Religion is not 
treated as a separate branch of the curriculum, 

it is “the very heart of the program and the 
spirit which illumines every other discipline.” 
Dr. Johnson declared that “the Catholie college 
is as zealous as any other for the furtherance 
f science, letters and the arts.” 


THe INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN THE COLLEGES 


The broad theme, “The Intellectual Life in 
the Colleges,” was diseussed at the afternoon 
session of January 15 by President James A. 
Blaisdell, of the Claremont Colleges, and Dean 
Luther P. Eisenhart, of Princeton University. 
The address of Dr. Henry Surzallo, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, on this subject was delivered that 
evening, 

The paper of President Blaisdell set forth the 
system of organization of the colleges at Clare- 
mont by which each keeps its identity and has 
at the same time the advantages of the group. 
How this operates with respect to honors work 
was deseribed. The intellectual advantages to 
students and faculty of the arrangement are 
believed to be considerable. 
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The manner in which the preceptorial system 
at Princeton has been combined with indepen- 
dent reading in a field of concentration was 
described by Dean Eisenhart, who was later 
elected president of the association for the com- 
A far keener interest in intellectual 
matters is manifested by Princeton undergrad 
uates under this system than under the old. 

“There will be no substantial reform until we 
serap the whole college system of subjects, 


ing year. 


hours, ete., in the two upper years,” was the 
declaration of Dr. Suzzallo. “The best substi 
tute I know is the comprehensive examination.” 
Dr. Suzzallo said he had observed that students 
in the upper years are interested rather in the 
field than in subject specialization. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


The discussion of “The Improvement of Col- 
lege Teaching” at the evening session of Janu- 
ary 15 and the morning session of January 16 
was concerned particularly with the relation of 
the graduate school to such teaching, growing 
out of the 1929 report of the commission on 
enlistment and training of college teachers. 
Papers were read by President A. H. Upham, 
of Miami University; by Dean Wilbur L. 
Cross, of the Yale Graduate School, and by 
Dean G. J. Laing, of the Graduate School of 
the University of Chicago. 

President Upham said that “the training of 
effective college teachers is a cooperative task 
involving both the graduate schools that qualify 
them for appointment and the colleges where 
they develop in service.” 


College instructors depend for success consider- 
ably on the knowledge of sound methods of teach- 
ing acquired by training and directed practice or 
by actual experience. But they are usually suc- 
cessful, too, according to their real achievement in 
scholarship and research, as indicated by the doc- 
tor’s degree. The popular notion that good re- 
search men are not good teachers and vice versa is 
not sustained by facts. 

Educate as we may, neither graduate school nor 
college can do much to produce outstanding teach- 
ers from mediocre personalities. Such factors as 


tact and common sense, self-forgetfulness, imagi- 
nation and contagious enthusiasm count for much 
in arousing students to interest and self-expression. 








— 


To bring about improved teaching in the 
undergraduate college there must first be a gen- 
eral concern about it throughout the faculty, 
President Upham said. He suggested depart- 
mental or interdepartmental conferences, and a 
system of “journal clubs or seminars throughout 
the institution, combining instructors and ad- 
vanced students, and considering new develop- 
ments in scholarship along with problems of 
presentation in the classroom.” 

As an evidence of his interest in the whole 
field of teaching, Dean Cross mentioned, at the 
outset of his paper, that he had taught in a 
grade school, in a college and in a graduate 
school. He outlined first the development of 
graduate study in this country and discussed 
the present situation, with particular reference 
to the breaking down of departmental barriers 
in the Yale Graduate School, where there are 
now educational and research units rather than 
departments of study. “What is occurring at 
Yale is oceurring at other American universi- 
ties also.” 

Saying that “work for the Ph.D. degree, when 
kept straight, is the best preparation we now 
have for college teaching,” Dean Cross added 
that “there can be no assurance that a man, 
whatever his training, will become a good 
teacher.” 


Yale maintains a department of education on a 
graduate plane. The value of the work being ear- 
ried on by the department is unquestioned. Any 
student, whatever his department of study, is free 
to take a course or two in education, such as edu- 
cational psychology, educational tests and measure- 
ments, the history or the philosophy or the prin- 
ciples of education, or the history and function of 
the American college. Rarely, however, is there 
any attempt to persuade students to take work in 
the theory or practice of education; certainly there 
is no compulsion. 


Dean Cross said that he personally would 
have every student who expects to become a 
teacher “enter somewhere into the world of edu- 
cation that he may know the problems that will 
confront him as a college teacher.” 


In another generation we may know more. But 
at the present time education is the most elemen- 
tary of the social sciences. It is in the stage of 
the collection of data. ... The time may come 
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when the qualities that make a good teacher wil] 
be precisely determined and when psychological 
tests may be applied to a young man to see 
whether he has these qualities. . 

In the long meantime, what? There is nothing 


7 
to do, so far as I can see, except to try out every 
teacher. This is the way to build up a body of 
able instructors. . . . It is a good thing to cateh 


him [the instructor] young. Of course he needs 
guidance. And that guidance must be given by 
the college which takes him on. No outside train 
ing in a graduate school or in a teachers college, 
valuable as it may be, will ever quite fit a new 
environment. Theory must be perfected by pra 
tice. The best teachers in his subject must tak: 
him in hand and mould him. The moulding pr 
ess, however, should not go too far. His i: 
viduality must be preserved if he is to become a 
new light in his profession. 


Dean Laing, in the first part of his discus 
sion, dealt with the action of the Association of 
American Colleges at its 1929 meeting, declar 
ing that relaxation of the research requirement 
for the doctor’s degree will lead to a devitalized 
requirement and that graduate study will then 
be nothing but a continuation of college work. 
This would mean “a squirrel cage of academic 
routine” and “a gradual attrition of personality 
which is the fate of all routine workers. ... 
You should not want men of the factory war 
house type of mind at all.” 

Dean Laing maintained that he had not con 
to whitewash the doctorate of philosophy; he 
fully realized its shortcomings. He admitted 
that young doctors occasionally make poor 
teachers, but he contended that these were a 
relatively small minority. “They are what they 
are, not because of graduate training but in 
spite of it. They were maladjusted all through 
from the kindergarten to the graduate school. 
They came to us from one of your colleges. 
Such men should never be recommended to 
teach. If appointed they should not be reap- 
pointed.” 

The department head in college should assume 
that the young doctor is a tyro in teaching and 
should guide him. Dean Laing continued that 
there should be departmental conferences to (is 
cuss teaching methods. “Your teaching func 
tion should not be restricted to students; ™ 
should take in your young instructors.” 

The ways in which the Graduate Sehool at the 
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rniversity of Chicago proposes to undertake 
F . training were then outlined by Dean 
Laing, who added that the plan is not definitely 
The present thought is: (1) To ap- 
n each graduate department a professor 
ly interested in teaching methods; (2) 
i conferences to be attended by graduate 
nts who plan to go into teaching; (3) to 
~raduate students teach freshmen and 
mores of the colleges under the supervi- 
a departmental officer; (4) to give a 
on conditions in the liberal arts college 
ile. Dean Laing emphasized that these 
vd methods are not a substitute for the 

arch requirement but an addition to it. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Other speakers on the program were Presi- 


dent Charles C. Mierow, of Colorado College, 
who gave an illustrated talk on “College Chapel 
Buildings in America”; Professor Joseph 
Mayer, of Tufts College, who, as fraternal dele- 

from the Ameriean Association of Uni- 


Professors, outlined the new placement 


the association, and Professor Bert 
Young, of Indiana University, who presented 
port on intereollegiate athletics endorsing 
Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
\dvancement of Teaching with its exposure of 
mercialism in college athletics. The associa- 
voted unanimously its acceptance of this 
report of Professor Young, in behalf of the 
ciation’s commission on college athletics, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Cooper ex- 
tended greetings at the evening session on 
January 15, Others joining in the discussion 
that evening included Dr. C. R. Mann, director 
{ the American Council on Edueation, and 
Professor C. H. Judd, of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

At the business session of January 16, War- 
den Bernard I. Bell, of St. Stephen’s College, 
Columbia University, presented his report as 
treasurer. The association gave Warden Bell 
a rising vote of thanks for his service as trea- 
surer during the past four years. 

Dr. A. N. Ward, president of Western Mary- 
land College, addressed the association in behalf 
of the plan of a group of edueators to “appeal 
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to the wealth of America to provide a minimum 
endowment of at Jeast $2,000,000 for each in 
stitution that is rightly lecated.” President J. 
H. Apple, of Hood Col'sge, endorsed the plea 
of President Ward in benaif of the small col- 
lege. A meeting of educators interested in the 
proposed campaign was held after the associa 
tion’s adjournment. 

The plan of President Ward was referred to 
the executive committee of the association, upon 
motion of the committee on resolutions, made 
by the chairman, President J. L. Seaton, of 
Albion College. 

The association adopted a resolution of this 
committee approving the plan of the commis- 
sioner of education to have a national survey 
of institutions engaged in training teachers; a 
resolution requesting the Office of Education to 
compile separately information concerning the 
liberal arts college, and a resolution to appoint 
a committee of five to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education. The 
association extended its congratulations to Dr. 
Kelly upon his restoration to health and its 
“warm appreciation of the devoted and efficient 
service, so long rendered, of Dr. Kelly to the 
work of the association.” 

An innovation at the meeting was the exhibit 
of educational publicity and of books collected 
by Associate Secretary Archie M. Palmer as the 
“college president’s professional library.” 

Dean Archibald L. Bouton, of New York Uni- 
versity, presented the report of the committee 
on nominations, after which the association 
elected the following officers for 1930-31: 

President: Dean L. P. Eisenhart, of Prince- 
ton; vice-president: Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
of Columbia; treasurer: President William 
Mather Lewis, of Lafayette; additional mem- 
bers of executive committee: Chancellor S. P. 
Capen, of the University of Buffalo; President 
J. L. MeConaughy, of Wesleyan. 

Commissions, ete., substantially as last year. 

Advisory committee to the executive commit- 
tee on the “intellectual life project”: Warden 
B. I. Bell, St. Stephens College; Dean C. S. 
Boucher, University of Chicago; Dean J. H. 
Coffin, Whittier College; President N. F. Cole- 
man, Reed College; Dean J. R. Effinger, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Professor Norman Foers- 
ter, University of North Carolina; President 
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H. M. Gage, Coe College; President C. D. Gray, 
Bates College; Dean A. C. Hanford, Harvard 
University; Professor A. M. Harmon, Yale 
University; President Hamilton Holt, Rollins 
College; President Robert M. Hutchins, Univer- 
sity of Chieago; Dean J. B. Johnston, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; President F. J. Kelly, 
University of Idaho; President W. A. Maddox, 
Rockford College; President Cloyd H. Marvin, 
George Washington University; Professor Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin; 
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Professor Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University 
President G. Bromly Oxnam, DePauw Univer. 
sity; Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo: 
President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Soutp. 
ern College; Dean C. Mildred Thompson, 
Vassar College; President Rees E. Tulloss. 
Wittenberg College; Dean Raymond Walters. 
Swarthmore College; President H. M. Wristop. 
Lawrence College. 
RayMOND Wa.rers 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


We are often told by those of the older gen- 
eration, as well as by some writers on religious 
topics, that modern youth hold no firm religious 
convictions and beliefs; that in the mad rush of 
frivolity they have thrown the cherished re- 
ligious ideas of their fathers to the four winds. 
They have not heard the instruction of their 
fathers and have forsaken the law of their 
mothers. In short, they have no use for re- 
ligious beliefs; they look upon them as ancient 
superstitions and modern tabus. On the other 
hand, there are those who extol the goodness and 
virtues of adolescents as being greatly superior 
to those of their critics. They are the hope of 
the world; they are the lilies in the slough. 

These two views of youth, the one of condem- 
nation and the other of commendation, are so 
very common that they need no further elucida- 
tion here. We all, at some time, have given 
ear to the advocates of each view. But, we 
ask, upon what are these contrary and contra- 
dictory judgments based? Are they the result 
of numerous careful observations made by com- 
petent observers, or are they founded upon 
a priori assumptions, prejudiecs and sublimated 
wishes and desires? It is the writer’s opinion 
that much that we hear, and unfortunately even 
much that we read, concerning the religious 
beliefs of college students and young people in 
general has the latter as its foundation. Since 
the propagandists of both views have floundered 
in vague generalities and striking conclusions, 
it seems necessary to look to another source for 
our information concerning this knotty problem. 


Why not go to youth itself for our information! 
Why not substitute careful observation of 
candid judgments which have been made by 
young people for vague speculation and theor 
izing? With these questions in mind, the writer 
has attacked the problem of religious beliefs oi 
youth, although in a limited way, always en- 
deavoring to maintain a strictly scientific point 
of view. 

The method of approach to the problem i 
rather simple. All the freshmen who matricu- 
lated at Ripon College at the beginning of the 
school year of 1929-30 were subjected, during 
the registration period, to a series of religious 
propositions. Since the students made their 
responses to the propositions before they at- 
tended a single lecture or received any academic 
instruction, their judgments were not influenced 
by the college but were made in accord with 
the beliefs which they brought to college irom 
their various communities. Thus the factor o! 
influence of college instruction upon religious 
beliefs was eliminated, and because of this elimi- 
nation the group remained a more or less unse- 
lect group. Each student was confronted with 
a printed sheet bearing twenty-five religious 
propositions, which are given in Table I, stated 
briefly, clearly and affirmatively. The list of 
propositions was prefaced with the following 
instructions : 

Opposite each of the following propositions make 
a cross (X), in one of the five columns, according 
to your belief. 

Under A_ if you implicitly believe. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe, but 

doubt. 
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Under C if you do not know whether you be 
lieve or do not believe (non-com- 
mittal). 

ier D if you are inclined to disbelieve and 
doubt. 

ler E. if you absolutely do not believe. 


TABLE I 


or RELIGIOUS PROPOSITIONS AND PER CENT. OF 
INDIVIDUALS WHO BELIEVED EacH 





Ten commandments should be obeyed 98 

® Existence of God 96 
vinity of Jesus Christ 93 
Existence of the soul 92 

( st died to save sinners 90 
Sunday is a holy day 91 

7. Forgiveness of sin 86 
8. Power of prayer 87 
), Genuineness of Christ’s miracles 84 
Reality of sin 84 
Virgin birth of Christ 82 

9 is the word of God 81 
Existence of heaven 77 

14. Holy spirit 75 
Sacrament of baptism 73 
Fatherhood of God 77 

7. Man is saved by faith, not by works 72 
8. Resurrection of the body 64 
A day of final judgment . 65 

20. Immortality 63 
21. Existence of hell 58 
22. Present-day miracles 51 
23. World was created in six solar days 7 
24. Existence of angels 49 
25. Existence of the devil , 47 





In order to make certain that the responses 
checked by the students did express their beliefs 
and not merely momentary whims, the subjects 
were given a second list of religious propositions 
alter a lapse of about twenty-five minutes dur- 
ing which the students were oceupied with other 
tests. The second list contained the same propo- 
sions except that the statement of each was 
contrary to that of the first list. Thus if a 
student marked a proposition “A” in test one, 
he marked it “E” in test two, if he were con- 
sistent in his belief. Since test one was col- 
lected before the distribution of test two, since 
during the twenty-five minutes which elapsed 
before submitting the second test the subjects 
were intensely occupied and since no informa- 
hon was given concerning the second test (not 
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even was its similarity to test one pointed out), 
test two was in all probability responded to as 
a novel situation. Thus the chance that students 
remembered their responses to the propositions 
in test one and made their responses in test 
two accordingly is very very small. Their re 
sponses to the concepts in test two were deter- 
mined solely by their beliefs. The results of the 
two tests were correlated,’ and the correlation 
proved to be .931, which indicates that the stu- 
dents did know what they believed and that 
their responses in test one are reliable. That 
unusually high correlation may also be taken as 
a measure of conviction, for the subjects were 
evidently negligibly influenced by the particular 
way in which the proposition was stated. Thus 
the first step in our experiment indicates that 
college freshmen know what they believe; they 
have religious convictions. 

Now that we feel quite certain that the sub 
jects knew what they believed and that they 
were consistent in their beliefs, we ask: What 
do they believe? Are they greatly inclined to 
believe the propositions submitted; is there in- 
ternal consistency in their beliefs, or are they 
greatly inclined to disbelieve? Are they conser 
vative, non-committal or non-conservative? The 
results obtained for the ninety-seven subjects 
who participated in the investigation are given 
in Table II, which indicates the per cent. of 


TABLE II 
Per CENT. oF PROPOSITIONS BELIEVED 





No. of 





Denomination A B Cc D E 
cases 

All denominations 97 60 15 12 05 O08 
Catholic 13 77 O9 O7 O02 O05 
Lutheran 19 68 19 06 05 O02 
Presbyterian 10 62 17 13 O08 05 
Methodist 22 57 13 16 05 O09 
Congregational 23 51 18 1 O05 11 
Miscellaneous 10 46 18 14 10 12 





1A score was determined for each student by 
giving each response a value. In test one the fol- 
lowing values were given: A plus 2, B plus 1, C 
zero, D minus 1, E minus 2. In test two, the fol 
lowing values were given: A minus 2, B minus 1, 
C zero, D plus 1, E plus 2. The valued responses 
of test one were added, thus giving a score which 
was correlated with the score similarly obtained for 
test two. 
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belief and disbelief for the average student in 
the whole group and in particular denomina- 
tions, 

Taking the group as a whole, each of the 97 
subjects implicitly believed, on the average, 60 
per cent, of the propositions, each was inclined 
to believe 15 per cent., was non-committal on 
12 per cent., was inclined to disbelieve 5 per 
cent. and absolutely disbelieved 8 per cent. In 
individual, on the average, 
A, four proposi- 


other words, each 
marked 
tions B, three propositions C, 
The table is to be 


fifteen propositions 


one proposition 
D and two propositions E. 
read for each denomination in the same way. 
It will be observed that the Catholics had the 
largest per cent. of A’s or absolute belief, the 
Lutherans third, 
Methodists fourth, Congregationalists fifth and 


the miscellaneous group composed of Episcopal, 


were second, Presbyterians 


Christian Science, Reformed and Baptist sixth. 
Upon further examination we see that for the 
whole group 75 per cent. of the propositions 
are believed, and for the denominations the 
range is from 87 per cent., in the case of the 
Lutherans, to 64 per cent., in the case of the 
group. Thus the 
belief and non-committal is from 13 per cent, to 
36 per cent. of the propositions. What do we 


College freshmen firmly believe or 


miscellaneous range of dis- 


conclude ? 
are inclined to believe the greater per cent. of 
the twenty-five propositions submitted. 

No doubt the reader has been anxiously look- 
ing forward to a consideration of the responses 
Table I, the 


propositions appear in their order of rank as 


to particular propositions. In 


determined by the score, which was obtained 
The 


numbers which appear at the right of each 


in the manner indicated in the note above. 


proposition indicate the per cent. of individuals 
who marked the propositions A or B. 

It is rather significant that the proposition 
which ranks first, being believed by 98 per cent. 
of the individuals, is, “The ten commandments 
should be obeyed,” and that the belief in the 
existence of God, believed by 96 per cent. of the 
subjects, ranks second. The divinity of Christ 
ranks third, and that He died to save sinners 
fifth, but virgin birth ranks eleventh. The “ex- 
istence of the soul” ranks high, being in fourth 


place. The proposition which ranked lowest 
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was the “existence of the devil”; second lowest 
“existence of angels,” and two tied for third 
lowest, “present-day miracles” and “world was 
created in six solar days.” Other beliefs y hieh 
ranked low are: existence of hell, immortality, 
final judgment and fatherhood of God. [If the 
reader will examine further Table III, which 
gives the percentage of students who marked 
the propositions A, B, C, D or E, he will dis. 
cover many interesting relations which ean not 
be pointed out specifically here. 


TABLE III 


PER CENT. oF 97 STUDENTS WHO MARKED Proposi 
TIONS A, B, C, D or E 


Prop. Prop. 

Ne A BCG D BEB No. A B CDE 
1 93 05 O2 3s 65 12 ] 07 
2 87 O08 O3 Ol 14 57 18 19 04 02 
3 79 14 06 O1 15 61 12 19 02 06 
4 80 12 06 02 16 52 25 15 05 03 
5 81 09 06 O1 03 17 53 19 1 5 10 
6 77 14 04 02 03 18 54 10 2 ) 07 
7 74 12 10 02 02 19 47 18° 2 09 
8 70 17 08 ue 20 44 19 24 06 07 
9 67 17 « 02 21 45 13 14 08 20 
10 65 19 2° O02 O83 22 28 19 22 11 20 
ll 63 19 11 O03 04 23 27 24 15 14 20 
12 63 18 06 O8 05 24 30 19 19 08 24 


Now that we have carefully considered the re- 
sponses to the twenty-five religious ideas, what 
conclusions have we drawn? Our study indi- 
cates that college freshmen have convictions. 
They are not misled by the phraseology of a 
statement, but respond according to their beliefs. 
Suggestion is not a factor. They are much more 
inelined to believe than to disbelieve; they are 
not, for the most part, lukewarm in their be 
liefs. They firmly believe in the ten command- 
ments, the existence of God, the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the existence of the soul and the 
mission of Christ, but are inclined to disagree 
concerning the existence of the devil and of 
angels, Taking the group as a whole, there is 
not a single proposition which is disbelieved 
more than it is believed. 

Georce J. DupycHA 
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